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Photographing a 
ROCKET at 
800 miles an hour 


Ox outstanding weapor 
es this war is the rocket, 1 
wees used by our fighting force 

land and sea and in the air 
Scientists at Bell T eleph 
Laboratories had an Import 
part in the technical dev« 
ment ol this \merican weap 
One of their contributions 
the “ribbon frame” cam 


which takes 120 pictures a 
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ond on a continuously moi 
film. It has proved ot 
value in studying rockets 
shells in flight. 
The ribbon frame camer 
mene only one of many Bell Lab: 
tories developments which: 
dain being turned against the enc! 
Our Laboratories are n 
fies wholly devoted to the \ 
When it is won, they will 
back to their regular job 
3 helping the Bell System 
you the best telephone ser 


in the world. 





oY BELL TELEPHONE SYSTE 
Succe sion picture 5 taken hy a “ribl on fra nie - camera, showing ga wing rocket ge tting , 


under way and : oe s toward the enemy at about 13 miles a minute. This camera 
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Summer's Here—All Bright and Clear 


usually modern office which was recent- 


Ou yeaH! It seems as if there is to be 
no summer, as this is written. April in 
Chicago brought frosts, rain, cold and 
nipped buds, to say nothing of over- 
coats. It rather makes us blush to look 
back at the blossom picture we pub- 
lished in this space last month. But it 
only goes to show that editors, like 
everyone else, should refrain from pre- 
dicting weather conditions. But we have 
some good editorial features in the 
works for June, which may be helpful. 
There is a picture report on an un- 
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Tvs as easy to multiply on 
my automatic Marchant as to en- 
teramounts in an adding machine. 
Just set up factors, copy the an- 
swerandclear. No waiting for the 
answer to develop for the auto- 
matic Marchant multiplies simuI- 
taneously with entry of the multi- 
plier-factor...the fastestand easiest! 


95. fos 


“Marchant salesmen 
give definite facts and 
time tests, not generali- 
ties. They prove all 
claims to my entire satis- 

* faction. We think Mar- 
chant is tops for multi- 

“ss plying, dividing, adding 

and subtracting.” 
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SSULENTS PEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE 
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LETTERS... GOIMMENT 





Books on 13-Period Calendar 


To the Editor: 


We noticed in the March 1945 issue of 
Am_ErIcAN Business your statement that 
you did not know of any book dealing 
with the 13-period calendar idea in re- 
sponse to a letter from Harry C. 
Mosher. 

George Eastman, founder of this com- 
pany, was greatly interested in the 13- 
period calendar idea and worked for its 
adoption. The Eastman Kodak Company 
has operated on this basis for several 
years. We have a collection of publica- 
tions about the 13-period calendar and 
have sent some of these to Mr. Mosher. 
If you should receive other similar re- 
quests for such information, we would 
be pleased to have them referred to us. 
—F. D. Fewster, treasurer’s office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. 

Mr. Fewster: Thank you very much 
for your letter. We shall be greatly 
pleased to forward any further requests 
we may receive to you. 


‘The Important No. 2 Job 


To the Editor: 


Will you please tell us whether re- 
prints are available on your article, 
“How to Lick a Number 2 Job,” in the 
February 1945 issue, and quote prices? 


We would need approximately 400 copies . 


of this—CaruriNeE VierettT, secretary 
to president, General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville. 





To the Editor: 


We would like your permission to r 
print fifty copies, for distribution 
our employees without charge of tly 
article, “How to Lick a No. 2 Job.” 
—T. L. Perrine, secretary, Lincoln En 
gineering Company, St. Louis. 


To the Editor: 


We would like to have about 100 r 
prints of the article “How to Lick 
Number 2 Job,” starting on page 18 
the February issue of American Busi 
ness. What would you suggest to be the 
simplest and cheapest way to secure 
these copies for distribution in our or 
ganization?—H. M. Fisuer, secretar: 
treasurer, Johnson Motors, Waukegan, 
Illinois. 

Enitor’s Nore: We are sorry that, due 
to the paper shortage, we are no longer 
able to supply reprints of articles. Wé 
suggest that you have them multilithe 
or planographed by your local printer 


Controlling Expenses 
To the Editor: 


About a year ago an article appeare« 
in the issue of American BUSINESS 
Magazine which, as I recall, was en- 
titled “Training Department Heads to 
Control Expenses.” 

I regret to say that I cannot indicat: 
the exact month in which this article 
appeared, but it is my recollection it 
was February or March 1944. I woul 
like very much to secure this article. 
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Donato A. Durr, executive assistant, 
Continental Air Lines, Inc., Denver. 


Mr. Durr: The article, “Training Men 
to Watch Expense,” appeared in the 
October 1943 issue. While our supply of 
back issues is completely exhausted, we 
did have one clipped copy containing 
the article, and we are glad to send it. 


Delayed Magazines 


To the Editor: 


\s a subscriber to the magazine, 
American Busrnegss, I believe it in order 
to pass on a thought which has occurred 
to me. 

{ have noticed in the past several 
months that the issues have come to me 
in the month following that which it 
purports to be. In other words, the 
Mirch 1945 issue came to me in April; 
siuilarly, the February issue came in 
March, The same holds true for previous 
months’ issues. 

| believe that some of the force of 
some of the information contained in 
your magazine is lost by the late ar- 
rival. I was wondering why this situa- 
tion exists.—ALbert S. Mirier, M. V. M. 
Company, New York. 


Mr. Mitten: We are frozen against 
hiring more help and cannot avoid these 
delays, but we hope to lick them soon. 


Cash Discounts 


To the Editor: 


We agree with W. E. Beier, Jr., vice 
president, Beier and Company, in your 
\pril issue that cash discounts ought to 
be abolished. We have long been of the 
opinion that prices should be net and 
that to such accounts as are extended 
charge privileges, it should be under- 
stood that such net prices prevail upon 
payment within thirty days. 

Eliminating cash discounts certainly 
should eliminate a large bookkeeping ex- 
pense for all businesses now having such 
a procedure.—E. E. Op.incer, vice 
president, Lehigh Valley Oil Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Price of Newsprint 


To the Editor: 


You published an item in the April 
“March of Business” column’ which 
states that newsprint is $2 a ton cheaper 
now than in 1939. I know how hard it 
is to keep errors from creeping in, but 
we are paying 22 per cent more for 
newsprint than we did in 1939. In that 
year newsprint was $50 a ton. March 1, 
1913, it advanced to $54; September 1, 
1943, to $58, and April 1 this year it 
was raised to $61 a ton. Of course, our 
principal concern right now is not the 
price but the shortage of newsprint.— 
Frank L. Taytor, Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Milwaukee. 


Mr. Taytor: Thanks for correcting us. 
We took the figures from a research 
service which we thought reliable. Sorry. 
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.-»» AND MAXIMUM POSTAGE SAVINGS 
are effected through the use of USPM 
Mailroom Scales which accurately and 
automatically weigh and indicate the 
exact postage required. Modern mail- 
rooms make every postage dollar count 
by using both postal and parcel post 
scales on outgoing mail. 


SPEEDY DISTRIBUTION of wartime mail 
is greatly facilitated in many an office 
with the USPM Letter Opener—the 
machine that opens from 100 to 500 
letters per minute! Gives every depart- 
ment an early start on the day’s busi- 
ness. Speeds up the entire organization. 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL of mailings 
from all departments—with a U.S. 
Postal Meter—also helps busy offices 
cope with the flood of wartime cor- 
respondence. This machine seals, im- 
prints correct postage, postmarks, 
counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation, 

Here are some of the machines you 
should have in your modernized mail- 
room. Plan now to have them when 
they are again available. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers . .. Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(OT) 55 51 O) 7-4 LO), | 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
fly the Army-Navy “E”’ 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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ll ol Business 


USINESS activity during 
the remainder of the year 
depends upon a number of 
intangibles. First in order 
is the way WPB handles 
reconversion. Then there is 
the unsettled question of 
whether the Army will 
transfer most of its equip- 
ment and munitions from 
Europe to the Pacific, or 
whether it will be left there 
and replaced with ma- 
terials produced by home 
plants. This, some con- 
tend, would be better and 
less expensive in the long 

run. And finally, it depends upon the pricing policy 
of OPA. Obviously, business cannot afford to go all- 
out on civilian production unless it is allowed to make 
a profit on the risk it is expected to take. There is 
still another factor, namely, whether the unemploy- 
ment expected to follow the first wave of cutbacks 
and cancellation of war production will create a fear 
psychosis, causing people to curtail spending until 
they see “which way the wind is going to blow.” In 
any event, the near term trend of business will be 
downward, but there will be many lines of business 
which will expand sales quickly once producers are 
able to get the manpower and materials needed for 
full-scale civilian production. 


The Dropping-in Habit 


According to a Washington United Press dispatch 
President Truman has given government employees 
a bad case of jitters by his habit of dropping in on 
them unannounced to have a look around. It is 
seriously interfering with the easy life the payrollers 
have been enjoying, and hall-strolling, coffee-snack- 
ing, newspaper reading and other widely practiced 
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devices for filling in the hours are already on the way 
out. This is encouraging to the taxpayers and it 
holds a suggestion for all executives responsible for 
the administration of a business. During the emer- 
gency most of us became chair warmers. Admitting 
there were good reasons for staying close to our desks, 
the advent of reconversion suggests that it might lx 
a good idea to emulate the President and put ow: 
selves in circulation again. Drop in on department 
managers and see what is going on in the department. 
Size up the No. 2 men. Get out and talk to customers 
and find out firsthand what they are thinking and 
planning. Visit the offices of suppliers. If you are a 
sales manager, spend a few days each month in thx 
territory with the salesmen. It may seem spending 
time that way is a mistake. It is so much easier to 
pick up your dictograph and get the information you 
want by wire. But there is no substitute in manage 
ment for seeing things yourself, hearing things your 
self and getting out where business is being donc. 
Indeed it is the only way an executive can get tl 
“feel” of his job. Otherwise, he becomes steeped with 
information his subordinates want him to have, with 
out benefit of information they conceal. 


A Bum Came to Dinner 


Rilea Doe, Safeway’s hard-hitting vice president, 
tells about a friend of his who was touched for a 
quarter by a panhandler. “I won’t give you a cent,” 
the man said. “You would only go out and spend it 
on booze.” “But I don’t drink,” the bum said. “Then 
you would blow it in for smokes.” “But I don’t 
smoke.” “Well, you would probably spend it on 
women.” “I never have anything to do with women,” 
was the reply. Rilea’s friend got an idea. “Tell you 
what,” he said, “I'll give you five bucks if you wil! 
come up to the house and eat supper with us.” So tl. 
bum did. Of course, it was a bit of a shock to tl 
lady of the house when hubby landed with his new- 
found friend, but she was a good sport and they ai! 
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had dinner together. But after the bum got his five 
spot and went out, things began to happen. “What 
do you mean, bringing that dirty bum home here for 
dinner without even calling me up?” “Well, my dear,” 
her husband said, “I just wanted you to see what 
happens to a man who doesn’t have any bad habits.” 
A good many of us are that way in business. We will 
do almost anything to prove we are right and some- 
body else is wrong. Perhaps Rilea’s friend convinced 
his wife it was well he had a few bad habits. But 
human nature being what it is, going out of your 
way to convince your associates you are a pretty 
smart hombre, is a waste of good time. If we are half 
as good as we think we are, and do well those things 
given to us to do, we won’t have to bring a bum 
home to dinner to prove it. 


Sales Technicians 


Speaking before the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, Alden P. Chester, president, Globe American 
Corporation, warned against the danger of trying 
to reduce postwar distribution costs by hiring sales- 
men just because they will work for a relatively 
small salary. “It seems to me,” said the man from 
Kokomo, “the time has arrived for business to de- 
mand and pay for technically trained salesmen. For 
years we have gotten along rather carelessly with 
hip-hip-hooray and backslapping sales representa- 
tives. Selling has been regarded as an art more than 
a science, and perhaps we have sold ourselves too well 
on the idea there is a certain mystery about selling. 
I would rather have ten good men representing our 
company at $10,000 a year than forty salesmen at 
$2,500 a year. And I do not believe a man is worth 
$10,000 just because he thinks he knows all the 
angles. By technical training I mean factual train- 
ing of carefully selected representatives, as against 
the employment of salesmen who are left to depend 
largely upon their own intuition which, in some un- 
explainable manner, is too often related to the out- 
moded experience of others.” Mr. Chester has some- 
thing there. Certainly in our planning for postwar 
sales, we will be dumb indeed unless we seek men with 
the capacity to earn $10,000 a year, and then give 
them the training and the opportunity to make it. 
No one can say how much of the prewar high selling 
cost was the result of our accepting the idea that if 
we could develop 20 per cent of our salesmen into 
top producers we were doing a good job. We bragged 
that they produced 80 per cent of our business. Post- 
war we ought to reverse this ratio and count on 80 
per cent of our salesmen producing 80 per cent of 
our business, but strive to have every man a sales 
technician and not just a “professional” salesman. 
If we do that then perhaps one salesman can do what 
five did before and that would indeed be something. 
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Why “Professional” 


The other day I read an interesting book on check 
raising by a man who called himself, with some pride, 
a “professional” forger. It reminded me of a time 
when I was serving on a jury and we sent a man to 
Joliet for a long stretch because he was a “pro- 
fessional” crook. And then there is the “professional” 
golfer. Over in Scotland where the game originated, 
the best people keep him at arm’s length. Of course, 
it is different over here, perhaps because most of us 
play such a lousy game of golf we need his friendship. 
What I am leading up to is the hue and the cry that 


salesmanship should be dignified by giving it a ‘ 


‘pro- 
fessional” status. Some sales managers also insist 
they be considered “professional.” Perhaps they get 
that way because of the crusade in Britain to put 
sales managers in the same class as doctors and 
lawyers and chartered public accountants. They want 
some sort of royal status conferred upon them by 
the Privy Council or somebody. But for the life of 
me I can’t see why any American salesman or sales 
manager wants a “professional” tag tied to him. 
Since he makes a living selling, he is automatically « 
professional salesman. Why not let it go at that? 


New Labor Policy? 


The other day William M. Leiserson, former chair- 
man of the National (Railway) Mediation Board, 
made a speech in Youngstown in which he outlined 
his ideas for a realistic labor relations policy for 
postwar United States. Very briefly he proposes the 
creation of a permanent Labor Mediation Board, to 
take the place of the many agencies now dabbling in 
labor relations, which would be independent of labor 
or management and whose function would be to 
conciliate and adjust labor disputes. It would be, 
in effect, an extension of the present Conciliation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Labor which un- 
fortunately has lost the confidence of management. 
He further proposes that cases which the Board can- 
not settle through voluntary agreement of the two 
parties be certified to a National Labor Tribunal, 
which would function as a sort of supreme court of 
labor relations. Unlike the present War Labor Board 
it would not be tripartite in its composition. He 
further proposes that the WLB function of wage 
control be transferred to some other agency of gov- 
ernment since the present scheme nullifies the whole 
process of collective bargaining. The proposal is in- 
teresting for two reasons: (1) With the death of 
Franklin Roosevelt the need for a realistic labor 
policy in order to prevent postwar chaos in our in- 
dustrial relations is greater than ever, and (2) Presi- 
dent Truman is reported to favor the proposal, and 
may lean on Leiserson rather than Hillman on labor 
policy. It may become the law.—J. C. A. 



































How much confusion in an office comes 
from business forms long since split at 
the seams? 


Firms big and little operate with 
forms equal to times-as-they-were, but 
now costly, overlapping and un- 
equipped to cope with a war economy. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., brings 
order out of this disorder. Moore 
studies the forms of your nine key 
operations, from purchasing to pay- 
ing employees; combines, doubles up, 


Kind of crowded 


simplifies; then prints and ships all 
your requirements, from grocery sales- 
books to millions of continuous inter- 
leaved forms. 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. The initiative 
and experience of nine companies are 
multiplied many times. Service is 
nation-wide, and available to the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


in here 


corner store or the corporation with 
all its branches that stretch across the 
country. 


The Moore representative, an expert 
in your own field, is ready to call on 
you now. Particularly to the essential 
war business, he comes with ideas | 
speed and canalize output. He speaks 
the language you know. For immediate 
information, get in touch with the near- 
est Moore division, as listed below. or 
its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, in 
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President Truman’s sound 
inderstanding of the values in- 
erent in good advertising was 
carefully set forth in a talk he 
made before the Central Council 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. This report, 
reprinted in the April 20, 1945, 
issue of Printer’s Ink, is reassuring 
and shows that our new president 
has a remarkably clear under- 
standing of the force and power 
of advertising. We thank Schuyler 
Hopper of the agency bearing his 
name for sending us a reprint of 
the President’s talk. 


Rate War may be presaged in 
the announcement by United Air 
Lines of a 19 per cent reduction 
in one-way fares between cities. 
The new rates are in direct com- 
petition with railroad rates, with 
Pullman fares added. For exam- 
ple, New York to Chicago $35.00, 
Chicago to Denver $42.90, San 
Francisco to Los Angeles $15.80. 
The present 10 per cent reduction 
is the second since the beginning 
of the war, the one prior being 10 
per cent also, and dated July 15, 
1943. 


Department Stores are 
studying effect of television on 
sales promotion programs. For in- 
ducing people to travel upstairs to 
departments where it has always 
been a problem to build store 
traffic, television may be a happy 
thought. It may be possible to 
show what’s going on way up on 
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the seventh floor to visitors who 
have just stepped inside the ground 
floor doors. Recently a group of 
Gimbel’s executives from New York 
went up to Schenectady to inspect 
General Electric radio and _tele- 
vision equipment. 


White Collar Workers wiil 
be given a lift by United Office and 
(CIO) 


which organization has recently 
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established a free salary informa- 
tion service in which workers will 
be informed of ways and means 
which can be legally employed to 
obtain raises. The union says, 
“There are at least eleven ways to 
get salary raises under present 
government regulation,” and ap- 
parently the union is out to help 
all white collar workers who apply 
find the one way which will be suc- 
cessful in each case. The advice 
and information is free and is ob- 
tainable at White Collar Center, 
30 East 29th Street, New York. 
Similar centers are being set up in 
Chicago, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Boston. 


Railroads continue to an- 
nounce addition of new stream- 
lined passenger units for delivery 
and service as soon as_ possible 
after war’s end. Illinois Central is 
planning a streamlined, all-coach, 
daylight train between Chicago 
and New Orleans, to be called “City 
of New Orleans.” Trains will de- 
part early each day, arrive at des- 
tination late the same day. Pas- 


sengers will be able to ride almost 
the entire length of the Mississippi 
valley in daylight. Missouri Pacific 
will spend $9,000,000 to build four 
new streamliners for the Sunshine 
Special between St. Louis and 
Texas cities. Two will provide daily 
service between St. Louis and 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, and the other 
two between St. Louis and San 
Antonio-Houston. Lightweight 
equipment from Memphis will con- 
nect with these trains at Little 


Rock. 


Marshall Field & Company 
added a million dollars to its re- 
serve for possible future decline in 
market value of inventories and 
other contingencies. Total reserve 
for this purpose is $6,000,000. 
This reserve is 39 per cent of the 
company’s total inventories at 
year end and 22 per cent of mer- 
chandise inventories plus merchan- 
dise on order. 


Alton Railroad may be pur- 
chased by the once-weak Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio. This would give 
Chicago a direct connection with 
the port of Mobile and another 
direct line with New Orleans. Read- 
ers may remember that the Alton, 
formerly known as the Chicago and 
Alton, was auctioned off at the 
road’s station at Wilmington, IlIli- 
nois, in 1931, when Baltimore and 
Ohio bought it. Before the deal can 
be completed approval must be 
obtained from the Federal Court, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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Does your business 
have a hole in its 


pocket 7 


Anything that increases the cost of running 
a business, or which cuts into its profits 
is a “hole in the pocket” of that particular 
business. 
One of the most common of these figura- 
tive holes is an inadequate system of handling 
money and keeping records. 
This is true whether the business is a great 
manufacturing concern, a world-famous 
bank, a modest restaurant, or the corner 
grocery store. 
Whatever the size of your business, there is a 
National System for handling payroll, accounts 
receivable, distribution of sales and costs, and all 
types of general business accounting. A system 
that can save you both time and expense. 


A Way to Save Money! 


You need not take our word for this. A National 
representative will be glad to discuss the problem of your 
business and recommend a tailor-made National Sys- 
tem designed to plug any holes that may be losing 
money for you in your business. No obligation to you, 
of course. 
Why not call in the National Representative? Check the 
National System he recommends against the system 
you are now using. Unless you can see a saving in both 
time and money in black and white, do nothing else. 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping machines are obtain- 
able through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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sion and the G. M. & O. stock- 
holders. As long as we are on the 
merger subject, it seems to us that 
a merger of Cotton Belt Route and 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois would 
be a good idea. C. and E. I. runs 
from Chicago to Thebes, Illinois, 
on the Mississippi. And this is 
where Cotton Belt crosses the 
river. Such a merger would provide 
a short through route, Chicago to 
Dallas. But there’s many an ob- 
stacle in the way of this, not the 
least of which is a big road’s heavy 
investment in Cotton Belt. 


Courtesy in Business is 
getting another boost since the 
Chicago Daily News began send- 
ing a reporter around town asking 
foolish questions, taking too long 
to make up his mind, making small 
purchases, offering big bills to be 
changed and otherwise making a 
pest of himself to test the cour- 
tesy of people in jobs where they 
contact the public. The reporter 
writes a story around his ex- 
periences daily, and awards are 
presented to people giving best 
examples of courtesy. The series 
on courtesy and the poll we con- 
ducted in AMERICAN Business were 
widely commented upon through- 
out the country and we believe it is 
one of the most popular series of 
articles we ever published. 


A & P’s Trial at Danville, 
Illinois, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment accuses the big chain of 
trving to put competitors out of 
business, overuse of the loss leader 
idea, and other monopolistic prac- 
tices, may put the spotlight on 
anti-chain store legislation again. 
Look for an outbreak of such 
legislation as soon as business sags 
and dealers no longer have enough 
customers, instead of too many as 
at present. Every independent 
dealer assumes it is his own as- 
tuteness as a merchant that is re- 
sponsible when he is making ample 
profits, and similarly assumes that 
it is chain store power and wicked- 
ness when he loses money. We have 
recently compiled a list of the 
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largest chain store operations, 
their 1944 sales, and the number 
of stores operated. The figures are 
amazing, and if what we hear 
about chain expansion after the 
war is true, there’s to be a knock- 
down, drag out fight for retail 


sales volume. 


Radio Corporation of 
America hit upon a unique man- 
power plan when it moved a pro- 
duction unit right to the premises 
of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany at Newark, New Jersey. 
Forty Prudential girls work two 
shifts of four hours each assem- 
bling radio tubes for RCA, while 
retaining their jobs at Prudential. 
RCA estimates that, when the force 
is recruited up to the 200 girls 
is anticipated, 
tube production for radar and 
other radio and electronic equip- 
ment will be increased as much as 


which miniature 


25 per cent. 


Sears Roebuck announces an 
extremely conservative buying pol- 
icy from here on so far as placing 
forward merchandise commitments 
is concerned. President Barrows 
announced a “housecleaning” at 
least once a month this year in an 
attempt to prevent 
inventories. Readers will remember 
that Sears had a_burdensomely 
heavy inventory after World War 


cumbersome 


I, and apparently is laying plans 
to by-pass such a disaster this 
time. 


Aluminum Boxcars are 
now in use on Northern Pacific, 
Rock Island, Alton, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis lines. In our March 
issue we commented 
upon those made for the last- 
named roads by Mount Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company, 
from plans developed by Reynolds 
Metals Company. Several readers, 


innocently 


one of whom lives in New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, chided us no 
end for not mentioning the alumi- 
num boxcar built by Northern 
Pacific with Alcoa Aluminum, 
which is alleged to have been the 


first of the light metal. Now comes 
Time magazine for April 30 with 
a page advertisement (page 77) 
of Aluminum Company of America 
headed, “Latest Report on Ameri- 
ca’s first aluminum boxcar.” On 
page 81 of the same issue, Rey- 
nolds has a full-page advertise- 
ment with copy which reads, in 
part, “The world’s first aluminum 
boxears were recently delivered to 
three railroads: The Rock Island, 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis, and 
the Chicago and Alton.” 


Improved Glass techniques 
include a method for reducing re- 
flections or dangerous glare from 
automobile windshields, shop win- 
dows, showcases, paintings, photo- 
graphs and camera lenses. This is 
but one of seven recent scientific 
optical inventions 
nounced by Dr. E. D. Tillyer, re- 
search director of American Op- 
tical Company. Others are: New 
types of sun glasses and goggles 
which absorb annoying glare and 
invisible rays; new all-plastic ar- 
tificial eyes which resist breakage 


recently an- 


and corrosion; a new absorptive 
welding glass which permits gas 
welders to look through blinding 
glare and see operations without 
endangering eyes. 


President Truman’s cabinet 
has been picked for him by almost 
every newspaper writer able to 
pick up a pen or tap a typewriter. 
Practically everybody this side of 
Superman has been hinted at by 
the enthusiastic writers as a pos- 
sible recipient of a Truman ap- 
pointment. More than that, the 
writers have vied with one another 
in claiming that: (1) The New 
Deal cra is over, (2) Truman will 
perpetuate New Deal policies, (3) 
Truman will cuddle up to Con- 
(4) Truman is 


man who knows what he wants. His 


gress, a strong 
appointment of David Lilienthal 
as TVA administrative head shows 
that he is willing to buck strong 
Congressional sentiment, for both 
the Tennessee senators, especially 
McKellar, have feuded with him. 




















high-level employment in the future. But here is good 
news, showing how many different sources there are 
for capital which, like gold, is ‘‘where you find it’’ 





Epitor’s Nore: This is one of several 
reports on sources of operating funds 
and new capital for the expanding busi- 
ness. Others have appeared in previous 
issues, and more will appear later. Our 
investigations show that many men_ in 
business are complaining about the diffi- 
culty of financing the business which 
needs less than several millions, even 
though they have failed to investigate all 
the varied sources of finance. The author 
of this report is a former staff member 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
who is now investigating other methods 
used by business in raising funds. 





HE end of the war in Europe 

brings with it a variety of prob- 
lems confronting and puzzling a 
firm’s fiscal executive as to where 
he can find new capital that will 
bridge the gap between war and 
peacetime production. 

War contract termination, re- 
negotiation settlements, operation 
on excess profit tax funds that 
must be paid at the end of the 
year, plus the cost of converting 
machine tools to peacetime out- 
put necessitates consideration of a 
wide list of money sources beyond 
the normal channels. 

Provided time is not of the es- 
sence, a firm can explore leisurely 


the various proposals being dis- 
cussed in House of Representatives 
committees with finance experts 
and wait for a program that will 
fit best into its fiscal requirements. 

The current thought in Wash- 
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BY WILLIAM N. AUGSBURGER 


ington on the subject of extending 
government financial assistance to 
business men is still, in large meas- 
ure, in the blueprint stage. Those 
government plans that have been 
translated into concrete action 
seem to assume that the prospec- 
tive borrower will have the time 
to shop around and _ select his 
lender, as well as the ability to 
qualify for loans limited in scope 
and characterized by various re- 
strictions. 

But, a firm that needs immediate 
action on new capital can examine 
advantageously some sources dis- 
cussed here that perhaps have 
been overlooked. 

- Depending upon individual fac- 
tors governing specific needs, the 
average prospective borrower falls 
into one of the following five money 
categories : 

1. Bank credit—for a borrower 
with “good ratios” whose needs 
are in proportion to his worth. 

2. Factor money—or loans 
through specialized finance com- 
panies, for requirements beyond 
the amount justified by the balance 
sheet, without the usual insistence 
on repayment on definite maturity 
dates. 

3. Government loans — specifi- 
cally a new program set in motion 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with others still in 
the exploratory stage. 

4. Security issues — refunding 









Who Says You Cannof’ 


Pessimists wail about the inability of business to 
finance operations through transition and to provide 















































































issues or share split-ups at lower 
interest rates on preferred that 
will improve a firm’s situation and 
loan risk by reducing fixed obliga- 
tions. 

5. Building and site brokers 
financiers primarily interested in 
selling real estate who will build 
and finance a new plant on cre«<lit 
specifications similar to a bank’s 
requirements, but on more liberal 
terms. 

For the purpose of illustrating 
the probability that a firm has not 
exhausted all the channels for new 
capital there is the story of thie 
Hearst cub who obtained the seci- 
ingly impossible to get and higl!y 
prized picture of a Chicago de!i- 
tante who was suddenly plung:d 
into scandal. 


All of Mr. Hearst’s veter:n 
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police reporters, versed in second- 
story technique, enterprise and 
perspicacity had failed in this mis- 
sion. Then the cub turned up with 
the picture to the amazement of the 
city editor. Asked how he did it, 
le explained somewhat naively: “I 
asked her for it.” 

Perhaps, and it is not entirely 
unlikely, a firm’s local bank can 
he persuaded to accept the security 
of receivables and inventories, pos- 
sibly fixed assets, for loans that 
would be refused on an unsecured 
basis. A relatively small number of 
banks are “set up” to make loans 
of this type, which require special- 
ized handling, although even on a 
secured basis, most banks are in- 
clined to limit the line of credit to 
the balance shect ratios. But where 
the bank declines any or all of 
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these types of collateral, a factor 
or the specialized finance company 
may be the answer to a firm’s prob- 
lems if it needs permanent capital 
and either will not or cannot sell 
stock to get it. Frequently, a fac- 
tor’s money is tantamount to term 
capital while bank loans must of 
necessity be “cleaned up periodi- 
cally.” 

But here’s what a factor, such 
as Walter E. Heller & Company of 
Chicago, will do: 

1. It will purchase accounts re- 
ceivable without recourse; or, in 
other words, it will buy the ac- 
counts outright and take the credit 
risk 100 per cent. This is some- 
thing no bank is permitted to do, 
although some banks do make 
loans on accounts receivable if the 
size of the units and other elements 


do not make the cost of handling 
the business too expensive. 

2. It will make advances on in- 
ventory, generally to firms whose 
receivables it already handles. One 
of the basic requirements here, as 
followed by Heller & Company, is 
customary field warehousing. 

3. Where receivables or inven- 
tory loans do not provide adequate 
funds for seasonal or peak opera- 
tions, it will make equipment loans 
for firms that have been forced to 
overinvest in fixed assets. In such 
situations, state laws permitting, 
chattel mortgage loans are made 
to be liquidated out of profits over 
a prescribed period of time. 

4. It will participate in install- 
ment selling plans intended to fit 
into the merchandising programs 
of manufacturers or dealers. 
In this department Heller prefers 
labor-saving devices and _ other 
equipment sold to and used by in- 
dustry. 

5. It will factor, upon relaxa- 
tion of curbs like Regulation “W,” 
retail sales, assuming the hazard 
of bad debt losses on charge and 
installment accounts. Heller, for 
instance, requires that a firm have 
a minimum annual volume of 
$150,000 for such financing. 

6. It will participate in buy- 
outs and sell-outs where partners 
or large stockholders have been 
bought out by others in order to 
benefit through capital gains or 
for other reasons. The Heller Com- 
pany provided cash funds of ap- 
proximately $1,800,000 to buyers 
of an eastern firm partly on the 
strength of the sellers’ own assets. 

Most of a factor’s business is 
buying the accounts receivable, as- 
suming all risks and taking on all 
the detail of credit investigation 
and collection. It begins where the 
bank leaves off, the principal dif- 
ference being that banks will make 
loans without security, while the 
factors make (Continued on page 32) 
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Office Methods 
Simplified 





Red tape in the office? Are jobs behind schedule? Are 
reports delayed? Are procedures becoming so compli- 
cated that few understand them? If these questions 
hit a live nerve, read this experience-built article, by 
the auditor of expenditures for a great railroad line 





BY J. F. BLAIR 


HE goal of management is 

profit, but to win through to 
that objective requires the effective 
effort of those engaged in the ac- 
tivity. Those who guide business 
have long recognized the rules em- 
braced by the science of manage- 
ment as guides to action in produc- 
tion work. The adaptation of those 
principles to clerical work is, with 
a few exceptions, of relatively re- 
cent origin. 

Actually, the same objectives, 
(1) production control and (2) 
simple production methods, domi- 
nate the purposes of the office man- 
ager as well as the production 
supervisor. 

The office manager must meet 
due dates established for cost 
statements, for mailing collectible 
bills, ete., just as the production 
supervisor must meet the sched- 
uled dates for work orders. The 
scheduling of a clerical job for 
production control is just as in- 
tricate a piece of work as is sched- 
uling the production of any item 
in the factory. Too, there is the 
same necessity for arranging for 
the material needed to start the 
process, for the ascertainment that 
each element of the final product 
is progressing toward the ultimate 
goal, and for planning the final 
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assembly into the end product. The 
judgment and supervisory ability 
required in an office manager are 
the same demanded of production 
supervisors. 

To obtain improved production 
methods in the shop, the produc- 
tion engineer uses the scientific 
method of analysis. New and im- 
proved procedures for carrying 
out clerical assignments can also 
be best developed by this method. 

There is no need for further 
laboring of the claim of similarity 
between clerical and shopwork, 
except for the purpose of directing 
attention to the fact that top 
management must accept the re- 
sponsibility for organizing clerical 
departments so the principles of 
scientific management will be ap- 
plied to the work of the office, as 
well as the shop. 

Those principles were announced 
by Frederick W. Taylor. Most of 
that which has been written on the 
subject since he made them known 
is elaboration of those rules which 
are: 

1. Management must assume 
responsibility for the planning of 
all work, including 

2. Development of the “one best 
way” for each element of the work ; 

3. Selection of the best avail- 


able worker for the task and tlc 
training of the worker ; 

4. Cooperation with the work: 
to the end that all work will |x 
done in the “one best way.” 

When management, after an 
lyzing the current situation, co 
cludes that a cost statement 
other clerical product is require! 
as an aid in the attainment of t|y 
profit goal, the order is relayi 
to the office manager. His planniiy 
for the production of the desirc:| 
information must be identical wit); 
the planning procedure of the pro 
duction supervisor. He must as- 
certain the source of the material ; 
when it can be made available; thic 
amount of labor required by the 
production process, and then fit 
this information to the date thx 
clerical work must be completed. 
Finally, he must make certain that 
the work proceeds as planned. 

Control of production can best 
be maintained through the medium 
of control boards or work sched- 
ules which are really an extension 
of the planning of management. 
On such schedules, each distinct 
part of the work should be 
corded, with the time required for 
completion of each element and 
the date when the following proc 
ess is to start. This plan affords 
the supervisor checking points 
which assist in controlling thi 
work while it is in progress. 

The office manager must have 
certain information if he is to plan 
and control clerical work effectiv: 
ly. The minimum data needed are: 

1. Use to be made of the cleri 

cal product, 

2. Time required to perform 

each operation, 

. Exact knowledge of progres: 
of work, 

. Instructions as to how an: 
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when the work is to be per- 
formed. 

Without planning and control, 
a job usually drifts along with the 
individual workers determining the 
dwily output. This assumption of 
a managerial duty is possible be- 
cause Management permits it to 
he possible. 

“Bring-up” cards or other simi- 
lar systems do not provide the 
office manager the opportunity for 
quick checkup on the progress of 
the work that is given by a produc- 
tien control board. Such boards 
hive the added advantage of act- 
ing as a visual stimulant on those 
doing the scheduled work. 

To obtain many of the advan- 
tages inherent in the production 
control plan, it is not necessary 
for every piece of office work to be 
placed under control. The major 
functions of the office, 
should be subject to this or some 
similar type of control. 

The analysis required for the 
establishment of the intermediate 
and final controls on any particu- 
lar piece of work will, in many in- 
stances, provide leads for the sim- 
plification of the work. A review of 
jobs will result in some improve- 
ment in procedures. However, 
sporadic improvements so obtained 
are, or should be, only a minor 
part of the work simplification 


however, 


program. 

The development of the “one 
best way,” which is a managerial 
function under the rules of scien- 
tific management, demands the use 
of the scientific method. The scien- 
tific approach to the determina- 
tion of the best way in which each 
job can be performed requires: 

Careful observation of the 
operation to determine the 
elements of the job; 

. The gathering of all facts 
pertaining to each element ; 

. An analysis of these facts in 
the light of knowledge gained 
through observation and 
past experience ; 

. A selection of the best solu- 
tion of the problem obtained 
through this analysis. 
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OPERATION PROCESS PLOW CHaRT 


SXHIBIT *A* 


Bills for Collection 


OLD PROCESS (Partial) 


Description 


Bill copy & attachments to *B-11* 


Temporary Storage 
Group bills in lots of 50 
To Cale. Dept. 


Temporary Storage 


WEW PROCESS (Partial) 
\ Code for 
Distance Process. Process Chart 
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oD Operation 
® Transport 


Temporary 
Storage 
Permanent 
Storage 
Inspection 


Pigure Group Total (Formula #10) 


To Bill Dept. *B-11* 
Record predetermined total 
To Tabulating Dept. 


Temporary Storage 


Key Punch - Bil] Distrib. Cards 


Temporary Storage 
To Tab. Machine 


Temporary Storage 


Tabulate Cards (Formula #251) 


To Bill Dept.(Tab:Tape & Bills)*B-11" 150° 


Temporary Storage 


Bal.Tab.tape & calo.total (03) "B-11* 


To Posting Machine Oper. 


Temporary Storage 


Record Total 


Post Bill Ledger (Formula #26) 


Bal. Posting with Group total 


Temporary Storage 
To Bill Dept. 


Pile - Permanent Storage 


52015-11 


VV 
SAVING: 
365" 6-4 T ) 300 ft. Transport 
6~©) 2 operations 
7-¥V. 1 Temp.Storace 


Take a givert piece of paper work, chart its travel, temporary storage time and 


‘other facts, and many opportunities for simplification ‘will be revealed in 


almost every piece of work that is flow-charted as shown in the above-exhibit 


Before a new method is finally 
put into use as today’s “one best 
way,” it should be thoroughly 
tested. If found to be satisfactory, 
job instructions should be written 
to guide workers and, in sgme in- 
stances at least, training in the 
new method should be given the em- 
ployees. Training is especially im- 
portant when the new method has 
been established as a result of a 
time-and-motion study. 
studies 
work simplification tools, definitely 
adaptable to many office opera- 


Time-and-motion are 


tions. A motion analysis of many 
clerical operations will reveal op- 
portunities for increasing’ produc- 
tion. Such analysis wilkdevelop the 
advantages to be gained through 
improved work space, placing tools 
within easy reach of the clerk, and 
reduction of the time spent “start- 
ing” and “cleaning up.” These 
latter operations are especially 
subject to analysis as in many in- 
stances a considerable saving in 
time can be effected by an extension 
of the “doing” time. 

The purpose (Continued on page 38) 
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Marker Bros. 


Promotions 


Famed Los Angeles furniture and homefur- 
nishing store uses special promotions to at- 
tract crowds and to dramatize merchandise 








ODERN stores are more than 
stores. They are “stores wil 

in stores,” or shops within shoys. 
Merchants have found that a 
“shop” has a greater appeal to 
the dear public than a mere de- 
partment. Thus, to advertise, 
“Visit Our Wayside Shop,” seems 
to draw more traffic to the stor 
than an invitation to “Visit our 
antique department.” 

Only one store in town can hav 
a “Wayside Shop,” but every other 
competitor may have an antique 
department. Similarly, only one 
store in town is likely to have a 
“Red Elephant Shop” which is a 
shop selling home bars and glass- 
ware and supplies for the rumpus 
room. ' 

Barker Bros., famed Los Ange- 


les furniture, housefurnishings 





and gift goods store, has perhaps 
gone as far as any other store in 
the country in dramatic merchan- 
dising methods. One of the largest 
stores of its kind in the world, tl. 
store has long been a leader in «i 

veloping promotions which bring 
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a tremendous volume of custom 
traffic to the store. 

Pictured on these pages ar 
several of the stores within t! 
store which have been so success 
ful. At the top (left) there is t!« 
Wayside Shop which has a lars: 





collection of good Americana, suc! 
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as old pine, cherry and maple 
pices which are in great demand 
for informal ranch style homes. 

Below the Wayside Shop illus- 
tration is a two-purpose room, 
from a series of spot displays 
which are changed monthly to il- 
lustrate timely decorative prob- 
lens. The lower picture on page 
14 illustrates the Barker “Corner 
Shop” which specializes in 18th 
and 19th century furniture and 
decoratives. 

The large picture at the top of 
page 15 is what another store 
might refer to as its paint depart- 
ment. Barker Bros. calls it the 
Color Bar and Paint Shop. It is 
an excellent example of how a re- 
tailer and manufacturers can co- 
operate to dramatize a merchan- 
dising operation. 

The center picture on page 15 
is the Red Elephant Room where 
home bars, glassware and acces- 
sories are displayed and sold. The 
lower picture on this page illus- 
trates a quarterscale model of a 
precision-built home designed by 
Barker Bros. After the war the 
store will sell these homes and, even 
now, has a long waiting list of 
buyers. 

Recently the store staged a 
plastic exhibit showing the uses of 
plastics in war and industry. 
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ANNUAL REPORT TO EMPLOYES OF 


What to T'ell Employes 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON SYSTE 





Knowing from experience that a well-informed em- 
ployee is a better employee, many companies issue 
special books to sell company policies, to inform and 
instruct, to develop loyalty and courtesy, and to 
show each worker how to do his work a little better 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ANAGEMENT?’S most difficult 
task is to get its policies in- 
terpreted correctly. As top man- 
agement works, in most businesses 
of any size, a few men set the poli- 
cies which govern the operation of 
the business. These policies are 
handed down, usually in confer- 
ences, te a slightly larger group of 
executives at the next lower level. 
And from there, handed on down 
to the next lower management level, 
and so on, until they reach the 
rank and file of employees. 
At each point where policies are 
passed on, there is a chance, or the 
hazard, of misinterpretation. At 


WH 


the level where policies are ¢ 
sidered and agreed upon ouly 
broad, over-all decisions are mai: 
The next group that receives ‘|. 
policies for elaboration and in 
pretation and action adds details, 
completes instructions and possi- 
bly begins to consider exceptions 
or special cases, of which there ar 
usually many. 

As each policy matter travels 
down in the organization, more ex- 
ceptions and more special cases 
are encountered, and more elabora- 
tion is needed. Here comes the ditf- 
culty. Each new group of execu- 
tives or supervisors may interpret 
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bout Company Policies 


eac!: policy in a slightly different 
fasion until, when the policy is 
ap; lied or put into action, it may 
be only a skeleton of the idea as 
fir-' conceived by top management. 
Or, it may have been twisted and 
chenged until it bears much too 
lit’ « resemblance to the original, 
ger-ral or over-all policy laid down 
to -over the situation. 

Imost every known device has 
bees tried by management to get 
its policies put into action as 
originally intended. In some or- 
ganizations many meetings are held 
for the purpose of policy inter- 
pro ation. Policies may be an- 
nounced by the chairman and the 
president to a group of vice presi- 
dents. The vice presidents in turn 
take up the policies in meetings 
with department heads and their 
These department 
heads pass on the policies to super- 


assistants. 


visors, superintendents, foremen, 
field men, branch managers. 

At each point where the ideas 
are transferred or passed on there 
is danger of dilution, misinterpre- 


ul 
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tation, misunderstandings. There 
is special danger of each group of 
executives finding a number of ex- 
ceptions and asking for permission 
to change, or attempting to change 
without permission, the policies as 
laid down. Each group thinks of 
exceptions where, “This just can’t 
be done,” or “This new rule just 
doesn’t apply in my territory.” 
For example, several years ago 
one large company decided, after 
considerable study by top manage 
ment, that all employees with fif- 
teen years’ record of unblemished 
service would be given three, in 
stead of two, weeks’ vacation with 
The 


varefully developed and put down 


pay each year. rules were 
in a memorandum. 

Inside a week practically every 
department in the organization 
was seeking permission for excep- 
Some served 


people had 


tions. 


twelve and fourteen years, with 
especially good records. Couldn’t 
they be included? There were all 
kinds of special cases. 


Several men (Continued on page 40) 
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A Simple Cure for 
Filing Headaches 





The difference between a slow, inaccurate, costly filing 
department and a speedy, accurate one is often only a 
matter of a few modern supplies, some simple rules 
and willingness of a supervisor to set up a sound plan 





BY IDA WELCH 


Filing Supervisor 


ITERALLY thousands of offices 
throughout the country go 
along year after year with dread- 
fully inefficient and unnecessarily 
costly filing departments, when an 
efficient and accurate filing de- 
partment could be developed with 
a very slight expenditure of 
money. Actually, the savings re- 
sulting from a good filing depart- 
ment which can find as well as file 
will usually more than pay for the 
cost of any extra supplies that 
may be needed in modernizing a 
filing department. 

Filing is one of the most expen- 
sive items in operating a business. 
It costs much more to maintain a 
filing department than we realize. 
There is, for one thing, the cost of 
the space occupied. In many or- 
ganizations this space is costly. 
Yet it costs no more for space for 
an efficient filing department than 
a poor one. 

Add to the space costs the sal- 
aries of the personnel required to 
maintain the filing department, the 
cost of the supplies, the time spent 
by higher-priced employees wait- 
ing for papers to be found, and 
we have a sum far in excess of 
usual estimates. 

The trouble with many filing 
departments is that there has 
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never, at any time, been a_well- 
organized plan of operation. Fil- 
ing departments like business it- 
self usually just grow, with a few 
cabinets added from year to year 
as the volume of paper work in- 
creases. Practices which were once 
suitable for a small department are 
tolerated after the department has 
grown considerably. One _ filing 
clerk 
adding an idea here and there, 
vach one making changes from 
time to time, without any special 


follows another, each one 


‘supervision or planning. The re- 


sult is chaos rules in so many filing 
departments- in businesses which 
would not tolerate such inefficiency 
in any of their other departments 
for a moment. 

Lack of proper equipment in the 
file room is not ordinarily the re- 
sult of no money in the budget, 
but rather because the office execu- 
tives’ have never taken time to 
study and analyze the simple re- 
quirements of ordinary filing. 

The before and after pictures on 
the opposite page, showing two 
drawers of an 88-drawer file of 
vendor invoices, speak eloquently 
in behalf of good equipment. Guides 
in a file drawer mean speed and 
accuracy, and the right kind of 
folders pay for themselves. A little 


time spent on organization ill 
save hours of labor. 

In this particular file under the 
old system there was no uni! orm 
method of labeling folders. 'T 
writer, pen and pencil were 
In some cases the dates were 
ten on the front flap of the fo 
and were completely out of s:ght 
when the folder was in place. Foid- 
ers were located by creeping aiong 
with the fingers until the right one 
was found. Even then each foider 
was choked so full that much ime 
was lost in locating an invoic: 

In the new system alphabe' ical 
guides on the left-hand side of the 
drawer are easily picked up with 
the eye. A quick shift to the in- 
dividual name guide at the right 
locates large files. Almost all folder 
tabs are visible, or at least th 
approximate location of any folder 
is noted on opening the drawer. 

Folders in use before the nev 
system was installed were pocket 
type folders with no tabs and cost 
$52.00 a thousand. The number of 
folders used was increased in the 
new system, but the folders were 
purchased at $14.75 a thousand. 
The cost of installing guides was 
more than offset the first year. In 
this instance a gross misuse of 
material was corrected by puiting 
in less expensive equipment that 
did the job more efficiently. No 
comment is necessary on {ime 
saved in lookups and filing. 

A few simple rules will vastly 
increase the efficiency of a tiling 
First, is that no 


without a 


department : 
papers be extracted 
record or “out” tab being made: 
second, clean. out and destroy pa- 
pers frequently; third, have one 
file for temporary matters wich 
are destroyed after six mont!s. 
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One difficulty with most filing departments is we forget 
that it is “‘finding’’ material which is most important 


Uniformly labeled folders, visible guides at the left for 
alphabetical divisions plus ‘‘out’’ tabs at right speed work 





Little imagination is required to understand how slow 
‘finding’ would be in an overcrowded file drawer like this 
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Large files, where much correspondence is on hand, are 
tabbed with visible individual names on the right side 





Modernized Control 
For Materials 


BY R. G. FRENCH 


MODERN stock control record 

system which was _ installed 
about a year ago by the Ready- 
Power Company, Detroit, already 
has paid for itself many times over 
and has been a major factor in 
enabling this manufacturer to meet 
the greatly expanded demands for 
its products under the exigencies 
of wartime conditions, according 
to William A. Butner, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Ready-Power Division. 

This company manufactures 
gas-electric power plants for in- 
dustrial trucks, tractors, and loco- 
motives, and a complete line of 
electric plants powered by Diesel- 
gasoline or natural gas engines. It 


leeeeene. 


also overhauls them and supplies 
repair and replacement parts to 
users throughout the country and 
to the Armed Forces throughout 
the world. It maintains two service 
branches in addition to its Detroit 
plants and has other offices in 
principal cities. Its current volume 
of production is more than six 
times that of 1939. 

Maintaining an adequate con- 
trol of parts and materials for 
production and service in such 
operations was a formidable task 
under normal conditions. Under 
wartime conditions, it would have 
been practically impossible with- 
out some modern system of con- 


venient records. 


A card record control sy 
had been used for this purpos 
many years. The card was 8 
inches, printed on both sides, ind 
was kept in a vertical blind fil-. It 
did not provide all of the informa- 
tion desired. It had to be pulled 
time it was referred to 
There was much congestion ai thy 


every 


file and clerks were in one anot)ier’s 
way. Cards not infrequently wer 
left out of the file, with consequent 
delays and confusion. Experienced 
men were required to maintain ‘|x 
system. 

To eliminate these objectio1 
features and to provide a mor 
efficient control system, two new 
‘ards were prepared and were tiled 
in cabinets of the visible type. On 
of these is a master order and re- 
ceipts card, the other is a require- 
ments and disbursements card. 
Both are supplemented, whereve: 
necessary, by auxiliary cards. 
Typewritten titles and a system of 
flags on the title insert in the visi- 
ble margin at the bottom of the 
disbursements card show ai a 
glance what the conditions per- 
taining to that record are. 

Monthly 
planned for the entire year, ‘hen 
broken down by semiannual and 
quarterly Due to 
materials shortages and delays. 


production now is 


requirements. 


orders must be placed well in ad- 
vance. As soon as the annual pro- 
duction schedule is received by the 
stock control office, therefore, thé 
manager begins to plan to meet the 
requirements for parts and ia- 
terials by having them on hand 
when needed. A certain number of 
power plants of each type is to 
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Everything goes on PAPER 


ODAY’S magic carpet of 

business is a sheet of paper. 
Everything that is produced — 
from raw material to finished 
product—rides along on count- 
less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
records, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 
represents a big part of the cost 
of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. 

A unique method of Multilith 
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duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time ... produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read... elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK AEG. 


tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


raph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltigraph and Moltilith are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 








be produced each month and each 
quarter; parts and materials for 
these will have to be ordered by a 
certain date. To build each plant 
of each type requires certain parts, 
and to build a specified number of 
such plants of each type requires 
that many times as many parts of 
each kind. 

When the production quota for 
cach model has been determined by 
the management, a list is given the 
final assembly department fore- 
man, showing the quantity of each 
model which they expect to produce 
in each month of the period for 
which quotas have been established. 
The stock clerk in the final assem- 
bly department then goes through 
his production list for each model 
and prepares the necessary requi- 
sitions for the quantity of material 
to be supplied his department each 
month to enable it to produce the 
number of units of each model de- 
cided upon. These requisitions then 
go to the stock control department 
where they are posted as require- 
ments on the stock control cards. 
The stock control department then 
issues the purchase requisitions for 
items which must be bought of 
venders, and requisitions for shop 
orders where parts or subassem- 
blies are made by the company. 

Purchase requisitions are for- 
warded direct to the purchasing 
department and the materials are 
purchased immediately. The shop 
orders for parts and subassem- 
blies to be made in the plant are 
the 
tickets for the materials required 


written up and materials 


are sent to the stock control de- 


partment for posting and for ob- 


taining the materials by other 
purchase requisitions. 

Delivery dates required are 
specified on the purchase orders 
and also on the shop orders. The 
shop orders may include quantities 
of parts for service, as well as for 
production, in order to fill the total 
requirements shown on the stock 
control cards. These shop orders 
for 


given a date to be released to the 
shop sufficiently far enough ahead 


subassemblies or parts are 
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to permit the material which has 
been ordered or purchased to have 
been received and for the shop 
order to be completed in time to 
meet final assembly requirements. 

When the 
received in the stock control de- 
partment, clerks take 
post their stock control require- 


material tickets are 


them and 
ments cards, entering the date, 
quantity, date required. 

They will require a stated num- 
ber of parts of each kind by a 
specified date. But they probably 
have some of such parts on hand. 
If so, they subtract the number on 
hand from the number required and 
the result in an “available 
If they have 
enough of such parts on hand, this 
entry is made in black; if not, the 


enter 
‘ 


balance” column. 


number to be procured is entered 
in red. In the latter case, a slide 
signal at the bottom of the card is 
moved in position to indicate that 
they are “short” of that item. 
Requisitions for purchase orders 
and shop orders then are written 
and the slide signal is moved to in- 
dicate that the parts have been 
requisitioned. In due time the or- 
ders are issued, the purchase order 
number or shop order number is en- 
tered in the reference number col- 
the and the slide 


signal is moved to the “ordered” 


umn on card, 
position. 

One other condition which may 
be indicated by this slide signal is 
that of “overstocked.” This posi- 
tion is divided into periods of 6, 
12, 18, and 24 months so that the 
amount of the overstock may be 
indicated by the signal. 

In addition to the slide signal, 
several quarter-inch signals are 
used. Thus, a green signal over the 
name of a month at the bottom of 
a card indicates that the part has 
a greater activity during a seasonal 
period and is to be ordered in the 
month the signal. A 
black that the 
item is obsolete, and red means the 


marked by 
signal indicates 
item is in the warehouse. 
In addition to the “require- 
ments” card, a “master order and 
receipts” card is posted, listing the 


date, requisition number, refer 
number, quantity ordered, and 
date or dates when due. There 
three due date columns for us: 
case the order is split into tw 
three quantities for delivery. 

This card also provides a “1 
usage” section for listing 
months for three years the t 
usage in production and in 
vice, with totals for each y 
Minimum stocks for a month 
based on this record of usage 
are listed on the title insert on 
visible margin of the requirem: 
and disbursements card. 

When parts and materials 
received, a copy of the recei 
ticket is the s 
control department and both 


forwarded to 


ord cards are posted, listing 
quantity and date received. 
When 


the date, quantity, reference n 


materials are disbu; 


ber, and actual remaining bal: 
are posted on the requirements 
disbursements card. 

This department also cont 
the warehouse stoek and the st: 
in the two service branches. 
card record control system is 
same but the cards are kep 
different files. 

In addition to the 
clerks who are kept busy pos 


grou) 


the ecard records, one clerk is 


signed to writing the mat: 
tickets and distributing forms. 
other maintains a loose-leaf re« 
of current service and produc 


orders, another keeps up a fil 


m 
I 


current shop orders, and the ma 


ager posts the order and rece! 


cards, in addition to supervisin 


the department. 

All of the clerks are girls. 
perienced men formerly were 
sidered necessary to maintain 
a stock control system, but the 
changed that. 

“This is one of the principal 
vantages of the present syst 
W. A. Butner said. “It enabl 
to employ inexperienced help 
to train them in a comparati 
short while. The girls are p: 
of their work and they are di 


a good job.” 
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"FALL IN” on the double 


Peeceucem a. ite = 
AS FAST 


AT FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


The speed and labor economy ob- 
tainable with Multisort equipment 
could hardly be better expressed 
than in these words of H. E. Van- 
Woert, office manager of Fairbanks- 
Morse and Co. at Beloit, Wisconsin: 


“Sorting cancelled payroll checks 
was a tiresome weekly task prior to the 

me we installed Multisort. It used to 
take one girl more than three days to 
make a series of table sorts, placing 
the checks in numerical sequence. Now 
this job 1s accomplished in thirteen 
hours—just half the time—and our 
staff is happier because Multisorting 


ermits a natural working position.” 
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MULTISORT. . . for maximum speed in sorting 
Checks, Orders, Invoice Copies, Sales Slips, Corres- 
pondence, Branch-Office Mail... and other papers. 


SIZES FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED! 





Multisort brings unsurpassed 
speed and accuracy to the sorting 


and arranging of papers, cards and 
documents of all kinds. It safeguards 


records from loss. Because paper: 


are filed in Multisort as soon as they’ re 
received, they are available for refer- 
ence, and cannot blow away. 


Dividers are visibly indexed on 


their exposed upper edges to provide 


instant accessibility and extreme 


ease of operation. The durable metal 


carriage glides on ball bearings, 
bringing the desired divider to the 
sorting pile, and eliminating waste 
motion. Some clerks have made rec- 
ords of sorting numerically over 3000 
pieces per hour, an impossible achieve- 


ment by old-fashioned methods. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office for 
LB-287, containing full details and 


spec ifications. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








A Three-Way P rogram. 


F or Expansion 





Part five of a twelve-part study of expansion plans of 
200 companies. This report deals almost entirely with 
the American Home Products Corporation, drug, food, 
and household products combine whose sales have 
increased 513 per cent since 1935, due to new prod- 
ucts, mergers and astute promotion of old products 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


INCE 1940 government buying 

has made tremendous sales in- 
creases common. All business men 
are familiar with companies whose 
sales skyrocketed from seven to 
forty million dollars, from eighteen 
to more than a hundred million 
dollars, and so on. 

But such sales increases do not 
necessarily prove that the com- 
panies were especially astute in 
planning their expansion policies. 
Government agencies, in many 
cases, simply descended upon them 
with an avalanche of orders. 

What interests us most in this 
study of expansion policies is the 
sales expansion which is not wholly 
due to government orders, but to 
astute management and well- 
directed advance planning. Ameri- 
can Home Products Corporation 
seems to offer such a case. Sales of 
this company increased 513 per 
cent between 1935 and the end of 
1944. 

American Home Products has 
employed every legitimate means 
for expansion. Basically there are 
three chief methods for expanding 
a company’s sales. They are: (1) 
Purchase and merger of other 
companies ; (2) adding new prod- 
ucts; and (8) developing sales of 
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old products. American has been 
aggressive in all three methods. It 
has bought and merged a number 
of companies. It has developed new 
products in ten years, total sales 
of which were $23,000,000 in 
1944, more than 20 per cent of its 
total sales for the year. And it 
has been aggressive in increasing 
sales of old products, both by ex- 
panding territories, and by great- 
er per capita sales in old terri- 
tories. 

During 1944 sales to the gov- 
ernment accounted for 14 per cent 
of the company’s total volume, 
which indicates that only a reason- 
able share of its 513 per cent sales 
expansion is attributable directly 
to the war. Total sales in 1944 
were $105,090,904. Net income, 
after taxes, in 1944 was $5,132,- 
410 as compared with $1,729,708 
in 1935, It is interesting to note 
that net income, before taxes, in- 
creased 517 per cent, as compared 
with a sales increase of 513 per 
cent in the same period. 

Before going into details about 
the methods used by American 
Home Products to expand sales 
on the scale just mentioned, it may 
be well to consider the company’s 
organization. 


American Home Products 
certain definite policies whic! 
seems to pursue when it takes « 
a new company. It expands | 
duction, distribution, sales efi 
and advertising. Each new 
soon begins to receive the ben: 
of the company’s 
committees which are: 


four gen 


Executive Committee 

Finance Committee 

Operations Committee 

Administrative Committee 

It is in these departments t 
decisions regarding top poli 
are made. For example, since 
formation of Whitehall Pharmac: 
Company subsidiary of the paren 
company, the sales staff was 
creased 100 per cent, and ad\ 
tising expenditures increased 
per cent for 1945 over 1944. 
Products 
quired three food companies whi 
it decided to enter the food fiel 
—Harold H. Clapp, Inc., 
Washington Coffee Refining Com 
pany, and P. Duff & Sons, Ine 
Then the three companies \ 
taken over by American Hon 
Foods, Inc., an American Hom 
Products 
Home Foods was originally 


American Home 


subsidiary. Ameri 
management unit, but was chang 
to an operating unit at the tim 
the three food units were taken 
over. Soon after the reorganiza- 
tion, expansion began in t! 
areas—in personnel, in plant 
cilities and in new products 
increase production. 

All administrative, product 
supervision, research supervisi:), 
sales promotion and advertising 
functions were transferred ‘0 
New York headquarters. Ope: 
ing economies resulted from tis 
move, particularly in sales cos's. 
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In one minute . . . Finch 
will transmit any written, illustrated 
message, halfthe size of a letterhead, 
as far as radio will reach. Transmission by 
ire, depending upon the frequency char- 
stistic of the line used, is somewhat slower. 
the most rapid and the most accurate ~ 


error! It mak if the fi of efficiency: 

Never give or take an oral order — PUT IT IN WRITING! 

FINCH TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC., PASSAIC, N. J. 
N. Y. Office — 10 East 40th Street 
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A number of production chang 
and improvements were beg 
HOW AH.P IS MANAGED Much new equipment was instal 
in the coffee plant at Morris Plai: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE New Jersey. Blueprints were 








ame —I pleted for a large, new addition 
CHAIRMAN — the plant, and orders have b 
PRESIDENT © OF THE BOARD «=v. PE GEN MGR 
T placed for new equipment whicl 
not immediately available. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE OPERATIONS COMMITTEE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN. BOARD CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN. EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT CHAIRMAN: PRESIDENT The Clapp baby food produ 


4 F 4a - | e v SRA are produced in three plants, | 

at Rochester, one at Burt, N 
York, and in a leased plant at $ 
| SERVICE DEPARTMENTS | [SERVICE DEPARTMENTS | Jose, California. The comp 


on has begun erection of a mock 
ADVERTISING PUBLIC RELATIONS ENGINEERING PURCHASING . 



























































glass and concrete plant of its « 


QO Q . = 
g AX at San Jose, and plans are un 
ys A way to erect another new pla 


possibly in northern Indiana, 














PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS GENERAL TRAFFIC Haina 
% 5 9 soon as conditions warrant. 


The P. Duff & Sons operat 
: is carried on in several buildings 


the city limits of Pittsburgh, o 















































PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS ] FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT one of which is owned by the c 
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pany. This scattered product 
probably increases costs, and « 
tainly adds to the difficulties 

eas ¥ ¥ large-scale production. Immedi 
fakes ‘ot ogica ano P| a... E=] METS. Zs PagRODUCTS. | ly after the war one modern pl 
— TSE AMERICAN HOME FOODS BOYLE-MIDWAY, INC. WHITEHALL will be erected to house all 


HAROLD H. CLAPP. 
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WYETH INCORPORATED ae PRESCOTT PAINT CO. PHARMACAL CO. production of this unit in Pit!s 















































PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION burgh. The new plant will pi 


BIOLOGICAL DIVISION . il = a 
NUTRITIONAL DIVISION COSMETIC Faaty| (LOR AND DYE 4) FOREIGN ably enable the company to 
e PRODUCTS GO} Propucts AND EXPORT : : 


es AFFILIATED PRODUCTS 1 i eaeeealiaeaneeatl duce production costs greatly 


MARIETTA-HARMON r . » 
Cae LSRATERES oxzre comPauY. CHEMICALS —y WYETH INTERNATIONAL LTD. [ypical of the way in wl 
INTERNATIONAL VITAMIN CORP. eh INC. (AND 23 OVERSEAS COMPANIES) : . 






































work is correlated at America 








the handling of the company’s 
search work. In 1944 the compa 
created a single research unit wh 


TEN-YEAR GROWTH IN GROSS SALES x | rls hones 00.89 


Canada. It is now called the Prod 








MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Scientific research personnel 
— jee 
fa more than doubled within the |ast 
—" 
a three years, and there are 
Gam COMPANIES OWNED ON DEC. 31, 1935 ry ie Ses 
scientists on the company’s s 
-35 having Ph.D. degrees, 
14 of them listed in American M 


of Science. Obviously none of 
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American Home Products Corporation 
organization chart, showing how the 
different units are managed andserv<d 
by ten service departments. The lower 
chart shows effect of mergers on sai«5 
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Look... “ 
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that’s me and@, 
the boss! 


Y WELL FELLOW—the boss—after you 
S get to know him. And everyone in 
the plant knows him now. He knows 
them, too, for they get together regu- 
larly in the pages of their own company 
house organ. It’s surprising what a dif- 
erence it makes in employer-employee 
elations to have this common meeting 
ground. Makes a fellow feel like he’s 
an important part of an industrial fam- 
ily—not just a number on a time card. 

he value of the inter-organization 
house organ is being demonstrated in 
hundreds of the country’s progressive 
organizations both large and small. 
Many of them have found that with a 
Davidson Dual Duplicator they can 
produce it right in their own plant at a 
much lower cost .. . and get a better 
job at the same time. 

Also, with the Davidson, they're 
producing their own letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, confidential re- 
ports, shipping tags, advertising folders 
and booklets in one or more colors, 
and many other items ordinarily pur- 
chased outside. 


With a Davidson you're always cer- 
tain of clear, sharp impressions from 
first to last . . . excellent halftone work 

. . accurate register . . . fast, econom- 
ical production. And anyone in your 
organization with average mechanical 
intelligence can learn to operate it. It’s 
surprising how quickly a Davidson will 
pay for itself through actual savings. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the 
one machine that provides five different 
methods of reproduction—from paper 
or metal direct offset plates (make them 
yourself), photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
The most practical and economical 
method of reproduction is available 
for each job—and only a Davidson can 
give you a// this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e 1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Il. 
Offices in Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 


PRODUCE iT 


ON A 
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DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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Let us help you start your ) 


FREE! 
company house-organ 


For those whose experience in such 
work is limited, we have prepared a 
booklet which covers the subject 
quite thoroughly. Based on the ex- 
perience of successful house-organ 
editors, it tells how to organize 
employer-employee management 
and editorial staffs—how to plan 
the magazine—type of material it 
should contain—departments—etc. 

We have also made up several 
dummy samples of different types 
and sizes, from a single sheet to a 
saddle-stitched book, suggesting 
ways of laying out the book for most 


economical production. 


Write for it today on your com- 
pany letterhead. There’s no obliga- 














such an array of talent, or even a 
small part of it. But with the en- 
tire group devoting its attention 
to the problems of the various 
units, and the exchange of ideas 
and methods and facts revealed 
from constant research, the value 
to each individual unit in the or- 
ganization must be considerable. 

The savings inherent in sales ex- 
penses when mergers occur is Visi- 
ble in the company’s handling of 
its Boyle-Midway unit. This divi- 
sion of the company produces and 
sells three major lines of household 


products: Waxes and _ polishes, 


insecticides, and a_ miscellaneous 
line of generally related household 
products. One of the items in this 


group is the world-famous 3-in-One 
oil. To maintain a sales organiza- 
tion on this line would be expen- 
sive to say the least if any cov- 
erage below the largest wholesale 
outlets were attempted. But Ameri- 
“an has grouped 110 products 
in the Boyle-Midway unit, which 
are all sold by the same group 
of salesmen. The household prod- 
ucts division was organized in 
1926, and since 1935 sales have in- 
creased 850 per cent. New prod- 
ucts have been added and several 
companies have been merged to 
form the unit. The famed “Dia- 
mond Dye” business was purchased 
in 1943, and a major gain was 
chalked up in sales for this prod- 
uct in 1944 because, as an official 
of the “Boyle- 
Midway’s larger sales force is able 


company said, 
to make more calls on retail out- 
lets oftener than would a smaller, 
less well-organized staff.” 

Other well-known products pro- 
duced and marketed by this divi- 
sion are: Old English Wax, Black 
Flag, Plastic Wood, 
Cleansing Paste, and other well- 
products 


Samoline 


advertised household 
which have wide distribution, but 
which, if sold alone, would run up 
extremely high distribution costs. 

At the level just below the four 
committees mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this section there are 
ten operating divisions, all head- 
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quartered in New York at the 
company’s home office, and each 
one serving the various units in a 
general advisory and supervisory 
‘apacity. These ten divisions are: 
Advertising, public relations, prod- 
uct development, industrial rela- 
tions, engineering, purchasing, 
general traffic, legal, patents and 
trademarks, and financial. All the 
service departments are, figura- 
tively at least, and _ generally 
speaking actually, at the beck and 
‘all of the different operating divi- 
sions, such as _ Boyle-Midway, 
Whitehall, Wyeth, American Home 
Foods, and others. 

One advantage in a large opera- 
tion of this nature is financing on 
a scale which is denied many small- 
er companies. For example, in 
1943 the company sold $7,500,000 
of debentures direct to Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Pro- 
ceeds of this sale were used to 
liquidate short-term bank loans of 
$2,000,000, and the remainder of 
$5,500,000 was placed in the treas- 
ury to replenish substantial capi- 
tal outlays made during the year 
in buying companies and in plant 
expansion. 

There are many other advan- 
tages in such an operation, some of 
which were mentioned in the previ- 
ous section of this series, but which 
may be worth reiterating here: 
One is, volume purchasing for 
many companies, instead of many 
little companies, each purchasing 
for itself. American Home Prod- 
ucts home office purchasing, for 
example, buys more than 100,000,- 
000 bottles, 500,000 pounds of 
acetylsalicylic acid, 2,000,000 
pounds of Carnauba Wax, to name 
but a few items. Obviously, there 
are well-known advantages in buy- 
ing in such quantities, which starts 
the company off with somewhat of 
an inside track on competition. 
However, each company has its 
own purchasing department for 
routine purchases, but all major 
items and special requests are 
handled by the centralized pur- 
chasing department. 


Carry this down 


through every phase of the bu, 


policy on 


ness and it is easy to see that 
there are many advantages gained 
from the type of operation we hay 
been describing. For example, in 
financial management the c 

pany, as reported in a_previvus 
paragraph, can borrow in lai x 
sums, when needed, seeing to it 
that adequate working capi'.| 
flows out to the different subsidia 
companies. When funds 
are supplied to member companies 
either 
treasury or by a transfer from «ne 


needed, 


from the corporatio,,’s 
subsidiary to another. 
Accounting problems which 
could be a major headache to «ix 
individual company are handlec in 
a routine manner by the compaiy 
accounting department simply !w- 
cause of its wider experience. ‘I's 
facilitate close cooperation, and 
constant checking of one unit 
against another, and for compari 
son purposes, a standardized «c 
counting system is in operation 
throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. 
Traffic 
possible through the company’s 
centralized traffic department. On 
study made by the traffic depart 
ment indicates that at least eight 


savings are similarly 


manufacturing plants should lx 
moved. Over a period of time thes 
plants will be transferred to new 
buildings in other cities, or to pur- 


‘chased existing plants, properly 


situated. 

What are the disadvantages of 
an operation on the scale of Ameri- 
can Home Products? The answer 
to this is that when properly man- 
aged there are relatively few «is 
Mismanagement. 
whether in an 


advantages. 
where it occurs, 
operation such as this one, or iti a 
small individual business, is equally 
harmful, and while no one could 
claim for a moment that a larg 
company such as this has mirac!e- 
working executives, or that serious 
mistakes are not made, it is prob 
able that the system of checks anid 
balances, the careful advance plan- 
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TRAVEL TO LIMA 
FOR PROOF/ 





It's available in your own neighborhood, for thou- 
sands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today attest to 
their superior quality. . 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features include Porcel-M- 
Bos'd letters (raised out of the heavy sheet steel 
background by patented process, and 75 per cent 
more attractive and readable); 999/1000 per cent 
perfect neon (actual average record); Galv-Weld 
frame construction (no rust, no vibration); and 10- 


year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


They increase sales 14.6 per cent, and make na- 
tional advertising 5 times as effective, by actual 
audited research. 


During the past quarter century we have regu- DE Tan |: AT 
larly served such leading merchandisers as J. C. — — 
Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western 
Auto Stores, Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, 
Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto 
Stores, American Stores, Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. 

Ss Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kelvinator, Belk Stores, 
sh ky “<s " Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super Markets, National 
Smooth. as lass Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, etc. 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received when production 


OlL BURNERS 





“~ 


is resumed. Quick delivery is foreseen, especially to 
customers ordering the same signs as before the war. 


ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Bishop & Kibby Streets * Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* TH!S COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
# 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS | ® ‘8TRRAFT® SIGN Company 


, Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 





by Please send, without obligation, full details 
. on Artkraft* signs. 
The World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of All Types of Signs 


*TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. 
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ning, testing, checking, research, 
and investigation many 
mistakes before they happen, and 


catches 


provides facts on which decisions 
can be made with greater accuracy. 
In many a small unit with inde- 
pendent management, and perhaps 
owned by a small group, there sim- 
ply is not enough time available 
for management to do a sufficient 
amount of advance planning, nor 
enough facts available on which to 
base decisions. 

The difference in methods used 
by small companies and large com- 
panies can be seen in one simple 
incident: A small company was 
having a new package design pre- 
pared. A salesman for a label house 
agreed to have a sketch made on 
speculation, with the agreement 
that if the sketch was satisfactory 
he would get the order for the 
labels. The sketch was made by a 
staff artist on the printer’s pay- 
roll. It was probably one of eight 
to a dozen made the same week for 
as many different clients. 

When the sketch was submitted, 
the owner of the business, the sales 
manager, the sales manager’s sec- 
retary, the production man and 


one salesman were called in to look 
at it. In less than 30 minutes they 
all agreed that it was “very at- 
tractive.” The printer got his or- 
der, the company got a new label, 
and the goods were put in produc- 
tion and sent to make their way 
on the dealer shelves. 

When the product reached its 
place on the shelves it simply 
seemed to merge with other prod- 
ucts on display. It had little sell- 
ing value, so far as its label was 
concerned. Thus, a new product 
went on the market with at least 
one strike against it. Now look at 
another company’s procedure in 
selecting a label for a new prod- 
uct: First, a careful analysis was 
made of what the functions of this 
particular label were. Then sev- 
eral copywriters experimented with 
copy for the label. Several sub- 
missions were carefully studied by 
the new product committee, and 
several changes suggested. These 
were incorporated in new copy. A 
famous designer was called in, told 
of the studies made. There followed 
considerable discussion. Then a 
group of rough sketches were made 
up, each sketch planned to accom- 


plish a given function. Handmack 
samples were made up and place 
on actual size bottles and taken { 
several drugstores. 

Choice finally narrowed dow: 
two labels. Then two investigatr 
were sent to call on druggists 
consumers for their opinions. 
nally, one label was selected 
best. But instead of adopting 
two labels were made up and | 
shipments sent to different st: 
for testing, with careful record: 
actual sales being kept on « 
store. One label consistently 5. 
slightly better than the other. ‘J 
one was finally adopted. 

Of course, there is nothing 
keep small business from going 
this length in making decisions; 
actually, it is seldom done in sn:all 
business. Perhaps that is why sony 
of the 


growing so rapidly. Decisions ‘re 


great combinations are 
based on facts. 

There are a number of othe: 
companies organized on lines siiui- 
lar to American Home Products, 
some with kindred lines, 
with widely diversified lines. ‘Ihe 
outstanding examples in other fields 


others 


will be covered in later issues. 





GOBBLEDEGOOK 


HEN you receive a letter from 
a government which 
says, “Your inquiry is being proc- 
essed at a lower level,” it means, 
in plain language, “The. papers 
have been lost and we hope you 
will forget the matter.” 

When you receive a letter be- 
ginning, “Due to changing re- 
quirements,” it means “Somebody 


agency 


guessed wrong, and we are forced 
to cutback your order.” 

Then, when you receive word, 
“Answer to your inquiry has been 
delayed because we are now in the 
process of completing implementa- 
tion for handling such matters,” 
it means “You and hundreds of 
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others have sent in similar inquiries 
which have piled up unanswered, 
because there was nothing on the 
‘buck sheets’ to tell who should get 
your inquiries.” 

“And what,” you may want to 
ask, “is a ‘buck sheet’??? Well, 
that’s the route sheet made out in 
agency, routing 
several different 


a government 
letter to 
men, sections, divisions, commis- 


your 
sions. Each one initials it and 
passes it along—thus the name 
buck sheet from “passing the buck” 
from one to another in the hopes 
that someone will know what to do 
with the letter. After the letter has 
run the entire gamut of the buck 


sheet and no one answers it, and 
after several hundred similar |et- 
ters are piled up, and enough tele- 
grams begin coming in, and a con 
gressional investigation is threat- 
ened, there begins a series of me«t- 
ings to “implement” handling such 
inquiries. After enough meetings 
are held, a new section is set up 
implemented, if you please, to 
handle the matter. By this time 
the inquiries are no longer coming 
in, and employees in the new sc 
tion have nothing to do. Except 
possibly get out releases telling 
business how to conserve muan- 
power and using tons of critica!!) 
short paper. 
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The simple, nontechnical method 
of producing 


VENDOR’S 
SHIPPING 
DOCUMENTS 


Permanent, black, legible copies 


If ou are a government contractor supplying the War De- 
partment or the Army Air Forces, you can help expedite 
the movement of supplies to troops by using the Vendor’s 
Shipping Document. It does three things of major impor- 
tanve to each Vendor and to the Armed Forces: simplifies 
handling, improves accuracy, streamlines operations. 








ise of the Vendor’s Shipping Document helps insure 
accuracy of stock number and correctness of nomencla- 
ture from the time supplies move under Army control 
until distribution to troops. Because errors in stock num- 
bers or nomenclature may produce serious results, the 
Vendor who uses the Vendor’s Shipping Document is con- 
tributing to the successful prosecution of the war. 

Production of the Vendor’s Shipping Document, by 
Mimeograph* stencil duplicating, becomes streamlined, 
easy. nontechnical. Both die-impressed stencils and form- 
topped stencil sheets are available. Using either or both, 
typing and operating time is cut to a minimum. . 
me PS Black, permanently legible copy 
hese stencils can be prepared by any regular typist ; 
Aine any ulece ia the plant. Ando ae - i wail No matter how far or how long your shipments 
working any place in the plant. And copies can be produce travel, regardless of handling conditions in your 
easily and quickly on any standard model Mimeograph plant or in transit, the identification copy and your 
ij ” ae ead sie elt copies can always be clearly read when produced 
duplicator. Mimeograph die-impressed stencils and form- on the Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 
topped stencil sheets can be secured through your inspector brand supplies. 
or from the office administering your contract. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
seseeeseeeaeeseeensn MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION saeeeeeeeeceas 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 8.545, 720 West Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 6. 
Send us more information about producing the Vendor’s Shipping Document on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 
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....after setting the factors in the Keyboard 
and the Multiplier...just touch ONE Key 
and presto the Carriage is automatically 
positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, 
the Calculator automatically counts and shifts 
until the problem has been completed; then 
finally both Keyboards are automatically 
cleared preparing the machine for any subse- 
quent calculation. This is Fridén Fully Auto- 
matic Multiplication...and the Calculator, not 
the Operator does the work. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regarding 
these Calculators which are AVAILABLE, 
when applications for deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board, 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Who Says You Can't 
Finance Business? 


(Continued from page 11) 


secured loans and rely almost 
tirely on the collateral. A’ la: ge 
firm with unquestioned reputation, 
for example, can obtain shor! 
term funds with a bank on its 
promissory note. 

A firm that requires much nave 
capital than its statement just ifics 
can do better with a factor than 
with a bank, although the cost {or 
money is higher for these reaswiis: 

First, a bank can loan $30.00 
of its depositors’ money for every 
dollar of the bank’s own capital 
and surplus, whereas a_ factor 
loans its own funds, plus money 
borrowed from banks, on a ratio 
limited to $3.50 for every dollar 
of the factor’s own capital and 
surplus. 

Second, the factor has a higher 
cost of handling and must set up 
reserves to cover bad debt losses 
which he assumes, and a bank can 
not assume. 

Third, a factor’s functions in- 
clude counsel and advice and day 
to-day contact work, in addition to 
money. 

In determining whether to go to 
a bank or a factor, this yardstick 
can be applied, according to Shan- 
dor Zinner, vice president of Hel- 
ler: “It’s not what the money vou 
borrow costs, but what it can do 
that counts.” 

Mr. Zinner points out that a 
factor really begins where thie 
bank leaves off. He says: “Where 
there’s a really big job that money 
can do and where the end-results 
justify the higher initial cost, then 
the factor is the man to see.” 

The interest rate is secondary 
to the result, Mr. Zinner adds. if 
the result means added profit: if 
it means the money will be put to 
work for years, perhaps to buy 
needed equipment, handle mere 
volume with present capital, or ‘0 
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GET YOUR “COST RECORDS” SET NOW 


TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
Three-way visible 
margins for faster 
posting ... stuffing 

... reference. 


Available Now. 


V-LINE 
POSTING TRAY 
Adapted to all 
types of ma- 
chine posting, 
and has many 
other uses. 
Available Now. 


L 
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FOR RE-CONVERSION! 


@ Re-conversion soon will be on us with a rush. Then, 
no one should be harassed by questionable ways and means 
of “Cost Record Keeping.” DIEBOLD is available now 
to work out a system of “Cost Records” peculiar to your 
needs. We have several systems available . . . visible 
—vertical—rotary. Each has been developed for specific 
needs. DIEBOLD service goes even further. We'll assist 
you in the arranging of such records—in simplifying and 
contracting—also, in ways to conserve time, manpower 
and space. Ask for a DIEBOLD man zow, before 
re-conversion problems snow you under. 


DIEBOLD - INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 





Rotary Files 
in the ap 
w rt- 

Trailer Company ; a 
e a life saver 3 
pm Lope information on mo 
price 


han 60,000 parts and sub-assemblies. 
than J 








FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
More valuable 
features than 
any other binder. 
Available Now. 

















FLOFILM 


Microfilm and 
process your 
records in 
your office. 


Postwar. 








Yours 


to give you 


time to think... 


al37MONTA in GS/ 


Do you get so jammed up with work 
that you seldom have a chance to 
sit back and think—to take a long 
view of things, do some constructive 
planning? 

You need more time — and you 
can get it without putting in more 
hours. 

The Edison Electronic WOICE- 
WRITER can give it to you —as 
much as a “13th month” in a year. 


This time is saved by eliminating 





Name 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


the waste motion and delays of per- 
son-to-person dictation—by speeding 
work off your desk at a faster tempo. 

Get yourself that “13th month in 
’45!” Let an Ediphone man show you 
how the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can streamline your work- 
ing hours—make them produce more 
with less effort. 

Take the first step now—tear out 
the coupon below and have your 


secretary mail it today. 








f a 
4 u ‘ 
yz) 


\ 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-5, W. Orange, N. J.* Ear 
I would like to know more about the new Edison CICA 

Electronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time 

end streamline business operation. 





Address 








Company. 





*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 











replace the government tax mone) 
a firm has been using. “The nee 
for short-term repayment out . 

the lifeblood of an operation ma 

prove too costly in the final rec} 

oning,” he says. 

For a firm that needs an 
plant and shipping site, there a 
financiers similar to Clearing I) 
dustrial District, Inc., of Chicag 
Primarily interested in selling a 
renting real estate to industi 
Clearing Industrial has five d 
velopments in the Chicago area. 

On the basis of adequate cred 
requirements, according to Per 
Phelps, vice president, Clearii. 
will erect a plant to a company 
specifications, lease with option 
buy in 120 equal installments ov. 
a 10-year period, provide the s: 
vices of a complete constructio 
engineering and architectural < 
partment, and underwrite from 75 
to 80 per cent of the cost. 

“In some cases we have gone is 
high as 90 per cent,” explains Mr 
Phelps, citing two instances where 
large firms have found it expedient 
to “pay us 6 per cent for bricks 
and mortar and keep their own 
money as working capital on which 
they can realize a much higher 
percentage of profit.” 

The RFC has broadened its 
lending policies in a twofold pro 
gram that it believes will provid 
small businesses with all the finan 
cial assistance they will need. In 
outline, the RFC will guarantee up 
to 75 per cent of bank loans to 
industry and actually will put up 
that margin whenever a_ partici 
pating bank so requests it. 

The total amount of such loans 
to any one firm must not excce« 
$250,000. If a firm cannot obtain 
this type of loan through a bank, 
it may appeal direct to RFC and. 
if considered deserving, will !» 
granted a loan direct from tli 
agency. These loans will include 
money which may be used as wor 
ing capital. 

Several firms have taken adva: 
tage of a “cheap money” mark 
to refund outstanding capit 
stock and bond issues at mu 
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tablet recipe 


for your 
business 


CONSULT WITH YOUR DITTO 


1D thom 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 
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A phone call to your local Ditto Business Systems 
specialist will make available, without obligation, the 
experience of a man who knows how Ditto will serve 
you est! Ditto Business Systems designers are thoroughly 
capable of creating and applying Ditto Business Systems 
to particular needs. The Ditto man in your vicinity will 
explain how Ditto can function in every phase of your 
operation— 

PRODUCTION e@ Save up to 36 hours getting orders 
into your shop! 

PURCHASING e@ Get raw materials into your plant 10 


days faster! 
PAYROLL e ai records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BILLING e@ Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


Write today for sample 
Ditto Systems 
DITTO, Inc., 660 S. Oakley Bivd. 
Chicago (2, Illinois 


Manufacturers of 
Business Machines and Supplies 


In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. 


* 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* 








PHOTOCOPYING 


Theres no 
Crick to 
al all 


One-a-minute 
Speed Saves Hours! 
When you need one or 
more copies of important 
papers, have them 
A-PE-CO photocopied. 
You assure accuracy, pre- 
vent costly delays, and 
safeguard valuable origi- 
nals—all in the privacy of your office. 
No Darkroom, Camera, or Film Needed 
A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” can be 
put into immediate operation — no 
darkroom or special installation is 
needed. Any inexperienced boy or 
girl quickly learns the simple 
A-PE-CO photocopy method — no 
technical knowledge is necessary. 
Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 
Thousands are using A-PE-CO “Photo- 
exact’”’ to simplify work in all departments 
— save time and mistakes in copying. Our 
folder shows you how. Send for your 
copy — N 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept, 0-55, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 


Tr Copyer 


$55 


Copies up to 


18" x 22: 


ICA’S MOST WIDELY 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


| lower rates of dividends and in- 
| terest. Some have redesigned their 

security structure along these lines 
| by two-for-one share split-ups. A 
| firm capital from 

security sales will encounter tight- 
| ened requirements on the registra- 
tion details which will be reviewed 
in a succeeding article about new 
procedures of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

In the hopper and _ blueprint 
stage are several plans _ before 
House of Representatives commit- 
tees. Maury Maverick, chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, has proposed a credit 
insurance plan similar in operation 
to the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. His plan would have the 
government guarantee, within a 
specified percentage range, equity 
capital loans “with most of the 
risk transferred to a_ national 
credit pool. This would lower in- 
| terest rates and put small business 
| on a more nearly equal basis with 


seeking new 





big business,” he says. 
Theodore H. Silbert, executive 
_ vice president of Standard Fac- 
tors Corporation, New York, has 
advocated before a House commit- 
tee a form of government-guaran- 
teed loan which he calls amortiza- 
tion term capital. His plan would 
provide capital up to $100,000 for 
three years, guaranteed 90 per 
cent by the government, with 10 
per cent invested by specialized 
finance companies, or factors. 
Another program with substan- 
tial merit is that proposed by the 
Investment Bankers Association 
and presented before the House 
postwar policy and planning com- 
mittee by John F. Fennelly, part- 
ner in the Chicago investment firm 
| of Glore, Forgan & Company, and 
| chairman of I.B.A.’s small busi- 
| ness committee. 
Mr. Fennelly’s program advo- 
_ cates the creation of a nation-wide 
system of community investment 
| companies under the management 
| of local business men “as the only 
| persons well qualified to evaluate 
| the merits of small home enter- 


| . 
| prises.” 


Under this setup, with the Fed 
eral Reserve System participating, 
venture capital up to $100,000 
would be made available to sm:| 
business. Here’s how it 
work: 

A community desiring to d 
velop or perpetuate a strugglin. 
enterprise would organize and s 
stock. After it had obtained 
minimum paid-in capital of $2: 
000 the community investme:,! 
company would apply to Feder! 
Reserve for a charter, which wou)! 
be approved only after the di 
trict Reserve investigated t!, 
qualifications of the directors a: «| 
management. 

Investment and loan funds wou ‘| 
be made available in a communi 
through sale of debentures to | 
Reserve. These debentures wou! 
be limited to three times |! 
amount of each investment coi 
pany’s paid-in capital. Thus, if 
that capital was the minimu 
$25,000, it could sell $75,000 in 
notes to the Reserve and hav 
$100,000 working capital. 

The community company then 
would buy the securities of co: 
porations and make outright loans 
to unincorporated firms. Mr. Fen 
nelly suggested that these com- 
panies sell Class A stock to raise 
capital and that a Class B, or 
junior equity share, be sold to firms 
the investment 


woul: 


borrowing from 
company. 

Ten per cent of the proceeds of 
a loan, for instance, would be r 
quired for a borrower firm’s in 
vestment in Class B_ shares—a 
contribution of a benefited business 
to the capital of the investment 
company and in the nature of in 
surance to cover losses. 

Investment units would also pro 
vide technical advice and counsc! 
for fees, Mr. Fennelly said, ex 
plaining that most small bus! 
nesses usually are handicapped }) 
lack of experts in production and 
marketing. In all the methods «i 
scribed here there are splendil 
examples of their successful use. 
Later articles will report on soni 
of these specific cases. 
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Eight hours of productive work. That's 
what time cards indicate. It’s the kind 
of service good employees try to give. 
But they know, even if the boss does not, 
that time clocks lie. 


A time clock, you see, doesn’t record wasted time. 


And in many a business today, employees are 
forced to waste time because they are using in- 
eficient forms—forms that fail in their primary 
function of getting the right information to the right 
people in the fastest possible way. It’s easy to over- 
look that function because forms are so often 
regarded as “‘mere routine.” 





Uarco has devoted more than 50 years of thought 
and effort to the job of making forms work faster. 
We've devised ingenious ways of combining paper 
and carbons to save from 17% to 78% of form- 
handling time. We've invented entirely new forms 
to cut down the time-lag in every business oper- 
ation where forms are used. 


Perhaps the Uarco Representative can suggest 
forms that will help your employees to give you 
more of their productive time. A consultation costs 
nothing—and may save you hundreds of dollars. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 


We call this form the Uarco E-Z-Out. Up to 6 copies with 


pencil... up to 17 copies with typewriter. Then snap! Out 
pop the forms ready for instant distribution . . . singly or all 
at once. Here’s a real time-saver when records must be 
written at odd moments, or when later entries are necessary. 
But remember, no matter what type of records you keep, 
Uarco has a form which may save you time and money! 


SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN - BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORM 
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Barter Chairs 


Belong in 
Modern Offices 


Efficiency, comfort and beauty are es- 
sential qualities in furniture for the 
modern office. On all three counts, 
Harter Steel Chairs give complete 
satisfaction. 


When restrictions are lifted, we shall 
resume the manufacture of a com- 
plete line of Executive Chairs and 
Posture Chairs for all office workers. 
Long years of trouble-free service 
and lasting beauty are built into 
these chairs. Each features the prop- 
er balance and restful support which 
insure seated comfort throughout 
the day. 


Write today for full details about 
our Steel Office Chairs of tomorrow 
for executives and employees— 
wherever seated work has to be 
done efficiently. 


DEPT. A, HARTER CORPORATION, STURGIS, MICH. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


STEEL OFFICE CHAIRS 
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Office Methods Simplified 


(Continued from page 13) 


of all work simplification programs 
is to secure reduction in the cost 
of operation. In an exchange econ- 
omy, the advantage lies with the 
firm that produces at the lowest 
cost. Consequently, the research 
function should be a continuing 
activity. 
Management must recognize 
that, when the one charged with 
the responsibility for the work of 
a department is also the one re- 
sponsible for the methods em- 
ployed, methods improvement work 
is usually only done when a pro- 
duction problem is presented. The 
reason for this is obvious—a de- 
partment manager usually has as- 
signments which occupy most of 
his time, giving him little opportu- 
nity for research. It is one thing to 
say that ways to eliminate waste of 
time, physical effort, and materials 
should be constantly sought for, 
but it is another thing to develop 
a work simplification program and 
carry it forward. The vast amount 
of work to be done if we are going 
to analyze scientifically each of 
our undertakings is the first de- 
terrent ; the second, the opposition 
to new or modernized procedures 
by those who do the work. 
Notwithstanding these hin- 
drances, the office manager may 
still carry on his simplification 
program in an orderly way if he 


| will plan ahead. 


Systematic research work re- 
quires advance planning, and the 


| initial step is the determination of 


the specific jobs that warrant de- 


| tailed investigation. Many jobs do 
| not require sufficient time or quan- 
| tities of material to warrant ex- 
| tended investigation. The next step 


is to schedule the research work, 


and a convenient form for this pur- 


HARTER 


| eventually reached. 


pose is a Gantt chart. By plan- 
ning, the number of blocks to be 
traveled is established ; by journey- 
ing one block at a time, the goal is 


The scientific method of analysi 
of a problem (and each of tl 
scheduled jobs is a problem) cal! 
for gathering all of the facts pe: 
taining thereto. When gatherin~ 
data relative to a clerical job, 
distinct separation should be mai: 
tained between the manual a: 
mental work. 

Manual work simplification c: 
be brought about by time-and-m 
tion study. The main efforts of | 
analyst should be devoted to i 
provement of work place, elimi: 
tion of waste of time and ener: 
transporting materials, and dey 
ing holding gadgets to permit | 
worker to use both hands rhy! 
mically in the operation. 

Analysis of the so-called men 
or “judgment” jobs will reve:! 
that many of those tasks can |x 
removed from that 
there are relatively few jobs that 
require original thinking. When 
original thinking is not demande, 
routines can be established. 

Military training programs 
have helped reveal the possibilit\ 
of simplifying jobs which have 
been classified among those requi: 
ing experienced minds because of 
the judgment demanded in pei 
formance of the task. The manne: 
in which the Army and Navy sii 
plified the very intricate job of 
navigation (which formerly 1 
quired a considerable knowledge 0! 
astronomy and mathematics) dem 
onstrates how practical it is to 
analyze jobs scientifically, whic! 


category iis 


are not as involved as navigatio: 
The best procedure it is pos 
sible to devise for the accomplis!: 
ment of a task will not prove effe« 
tive unless the workers are co! 
vinced that it will actually simplif 
the task. There is in all of us 
resistance to change, probably a' 
tributable to the “dynamic inerti«” 
within us. The satisfaction of tli 
one who carries out the resear 
and establishes the new method 
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As American industry knows, the 
war has increased the population 
and accelerated the tempo of in- 
dustry in the West and Southwest. 

Perhaps your company is even 
now eyeing one or more of the 
western or southwestern states with 
a view to moving “out where new 
industrial history begins’’ in peace- 
time. 

Along the Santa Fe from Chicago 
to California, from Denver to the 


Gulf of Mexico, there are numerous 
industrial sites available which 
offer splendid ““Western”’ opportu- 
nities for the expansion of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Santa Fe, working closely with 
the Chambers of Commerce in the 
West and Southwest, has at its 
fingertips vital information with 
respect to available sites, raw 
materials and taxes, employment 
conditions, factory facilities, power, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving 12 Western and Southwestern States 
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climate, housing, schools, trans- 
portation and many other consid- 
erations. 

If you want the facts about indus- 
trial sites anywhere in Santa Fe 
Land, we are eager to serve you. 
Just write J. J. Grogan, Vice 
President, Santa Fe System Lines, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; or contact your 
nearest Santa Fe Traffic Office. 











J DIRECT 
NAME 
SYSTEM 


Plan Now TO 


Reconvert 
YOUR FILES 


You have a potential file problem on 
your hands right now . . . for which 
this booklet offers a solution. Your 
files are full of wartime correspond- 
ence. It’s heavy but, in most cases, 
from a few correspondents. Your 
peacetime correspondence will be 
with many correspondents where 
the average group of papers will not 
be large. That is going to mean 
reconversion of your present filing 
system. 

For the facts that will help you solve 
this problem quickly and efficiently, 
write now for Office Manual Sec- 
tion 17. This booklet will show you 
how to avoid delay in filing and 
FINDING your correspondence. 
A copy of this valuable booklet is 
ready and waiting for you. 


WN FOREMOST Coanll THAN FE veaes ’ 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y- 


Branches Agents and 
in the Dealers 
Larger Cities Everywhere 
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the mental reward for a problem 
solved. The worker who is called 
upon to accept the change from an 
old, well-understood routine re- 
ceives no such reward. He is in the 
same relative position as the stu- 
dent who copies the answers to his 
assignment. This student may re- 
ceive a high mark, but he does not 
receive the satisfaction nor the 
experience obtained by the one who 
wrestled with the problem and won 
the match. It is to be expected that 
those who are merely asked to put 
the improved method to use will be 
more or less apathetic. But if the 
reason for this reaction is under- 
stood, ways and means to coun- 
teract it should and can be found. 


The benefits to be obtainc| 


from these important undertaking. 


depend solely upon the one a, 
signed to the job. Not every on 
experienced in the work will pr: 
duce good results. Many are sati-. 
fied with “things as they are. 
Therefore, the initiation of pr 
duction controls and planning f. 
work simplification, on a_ sy- 
tematic and scientific basis, is n: 
the full extent of managerial ; 
sponsibility. The responsibility « 
management also includes the «: 
termination that enthusiasm, cr 
ated by the opportunity to ser, 
the company and the industr\ 
motivates the one to whom is a; 
signed the “doing” of the job. 





What to Tell Employees 
About Company Policies 


(Continued from page 17) 


had been with the company ten or 
twelve years in one stretch, and 
then five to eight years in a 
previous period, but their employ- 
ment was not continuous. Could 
exceptions be made in their cases? 
Several department heads, whose 
employment did not entitle them to 
the three-week vacations, arbi- 
trarily put themselves down for 
the three weeks, each giving some 
reasonably plausible excuse. In a 
brief time, before even one person 
was ready to begin vacations, there 
were so many exceptions that the 
top management was forced to 
dictate an ironclad set of rules, 
have them printed and distributed 
to the entire organization, with the 
assurance that no exceptions could 
or would be made. 

Let a new price or discount 
policy be adopted, let some policy 
about collections, privileges to em- 
ployees be set up, and before the 
smoke clears out of the conference 
room where the policies were 


adopted, there are exceptions lb 
ing considered and tried. 

To overcome this all too human 
tendency to say, “That’s a fin 
rule, but it does not apply in m\ 
case,” many companies have at 
tempted to attain better adherence: 
to basic management policies b 


the use of printed instruction or 
rule books, policy books, procedure 


manuals or guides. Many managers 


have found, once a policy can be 


set up and the personnel taugh! 
there are to be no exceptions, 01 
that exceptions are possible onl) 
through approval from specified 
authority, that an organization 
tends to run with less friction and 
contention. 

The use of these printed books 
or manuals often helps to eliminat: 
friction and to encourage greate: 
adherence to sound policies, b: 
cause everybody knows the policies 
and understands the reasons fo: 
them. 

An excellent example of a book. 
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the purpose of which is to acquaint 
many employees with company 
policies, is illustrated on Page 17, 
called “Safeway Policies.” Pub- 
lished by the Safeway chain of 
food stores it tells in precise, plain 
language the company policies 
concerning advertising, banks, 
charge accounts, civic organiza- 
tion memberships, donations, farm- 
er and producer relations, food 
brokers, manufacturers’ price 
structures, personnel, pricing and 
other matters of importance. The 
company policy is stated, and if 
exceptions are ever permitted, the 
title of the executive empowered to 
authorize exceptions is given. 

A problem which is bothering 
many organizations is the employ- 
ment of returning servicemen. 
There are so many different prob- 
lems in connection with this veteran 
employment policy, and so many 
chances to bring ill-will to a com- 
pany, some management men are 
giving a great deal of thought and 
attention to setting up the right 
machinery to handle every case 
justly, both from company and 
veteran standpoint. Allis-Chalmers, 
as usual in the forefront on mat- 
ters of this kind, published a 44- 
page booklet called, You and the 
Returning Veteran—A Guide for 
Foremen. Practically every con- 
ceivable situation in connection 
with veteran employment is treated 
in this booklet and many actual 
cases are described. Instructions 
for handling cases where the vet- 
erans are handicapped, where jobs 
have been eliminated, where the 
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Phfft... phfft... phfft... phfft — 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely a modern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap ... fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a little. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoffice, too; needs no facing, no cancelling, 
no postmark . . . Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere’. . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you'd like 
an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


Pitney- Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


2185 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 

















An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world's largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


Effective wer 
istin 
aera a Business 


4 nery a . 


REYNOLDS 
Gene 
REYNOLD 


COMPANY * DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


veteran has acquired additional 
skills, what foremen should do in 
case they cannot handle veteran 
cases—these and many other prob- 
lems are thoroughly and sympa- 
thetically discussed in the booklet. 

In a 16-page booklet, Interview 
of the Returning Serviceman, filled 
with questions and answers and in- 
formation on company policies, the 
Burlington Lines offers assistance 
in the placement and_ re-employ- 
ment of returning war veterans. 

Bristol-M yers Company has also 
prepared an informative booklet 
for use by its former employees in 
the Service. This booklet deals al- 
most entirely with the rights and 
privileges of the servicemen as they 
are discharged from the Services. 

Another example of a booklet 
to explain policies and to teach 
employees what is expected of them 
is found in the booklet called, 
Measuring Up, issued for the use 
of employees of the Federal Prod- 
ucts Corporation, precision in- 
strument manufacturer of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. This booklet 
attempts to explain the duties of 
management and to tell how each 
worker shares a part of manage- 
ment’s responsibilities. It shows 
how important teamwork is, and 
how the various departments of the 
business contribute to organization 
success. 

An interesting section explains 
job evaluation, and several forms 
used in rating employees, in job 
evaluation and in job analysis are 
reproduced with careful explana- 
tions of the various steps in keep- 
ing correct personnel records. 
Compensation plans, employee 
benefits, 
transfers and terminations, rea- 
sons for discharge, health safety, 
working conditions rules and prac- 


insurance, promotions, 


tices are carefully explained. 
Three recent booklets published 
in the attempt to spread manage- 
ment’s ideas about good service and 
courtesy are excellent examples of 
what companies are doing in an 
effort to maintain reasonably cour- 
teous and good service during the 
current period of overworked em- 


traffic and he!) 
shortages. Railway Express Age: 
cy’s booklet, How Can We Do |: 
Better? the Illinois Central Sy. 
tem’s Making and Holding Frien:’s 
Through Courtesy, and the M 
waukee Road’s booklet, War JJ: 
ters, Have You Got ’Em? are ;}| 


three for the purpose of pointing 


ployees, heavy 


out, in a friendly manner, ways aid 
means for improving service ‘o 
patrons. Typical of Railway } 
press instructions to employees is 
a list of suggestions to truck 
drivers such as, “When he dos 
park at the curb he never hos 
space. He is careful not to block 
private driveways. He gives ped, 
trians right of way. He refrains 
from getting into arguments. Ile 
is always on the lookout for chii- 
dren.” It could be argued that 
good drivers do not need such 
minute instructions and reminders 
But the truth is, there are not 
enough good drivers to go around 
today and somebody has to teach 
them, lead them, instruct them. 
There are many other points. in 
the Railway Express booklet which 
instruct employees in carrying out 
company policies. 

The Illinois Central’s booklet 
attempts to show what it means in 
business to employees and the or- 
ganization as a whole to treat cus- 
tomers courteously. In 
specific suggestions the booklet 
suggests ideas for treating patrons 
courteously and in a way that will 
turn them into Illinois Central 
boosters. The Milwaukee Road's 
booklet on “war jitters” adopts a 
‘artoon technique for illustrating 
typical situations in which em- 
ployees are tempted to give sharp 
answers, then suggests, “Count two 
hundred, take it easy.” In twenty 


many 


pages of good-humored, sympa- 
thetic writing and illustrations the 
booklet attempts to show employees 
both sides of many typical situa- 
tions—the employee’s side, and 1! 
patron’s side. It deals frank'y 
with unreasonable demands, foolish 
questions, and all the other things 
which harass railroad employ«s 
today and points out what may 
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done to soothe the patron and 
make things easier for all con- 
ce? ned. 
Another book in which the curse 
“rules” is eliminated by cartoon 
yeatment is the North American | 
ay, published for employces by | 
orth American Aviation, Ine., | 
wwlewood, California, airplane 
‘ilder. Several features of this 
jwoklet are unusual. First, there is | 
explanation of the company’s 
ontract with the government, tell- | 
i.e how the company is paid in two 
avs by the government, both on a | 
ixcd price contract and the cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract. Another 
feature is a chart showing how 
silos of the company have boomed 
skyward, but profits have remained 
virtually level since 1939. There is 
a blank page for the employee's | 
own record of starting date, trans- | 
fers, promotions, raises, etc. 
Herman W. Steinkraus, presi- 
dent and 


general manager of 


Bridgeport Brass Company, re- 
cently had issued for his company | 
a comprehensive report on the or- 

| 


ganization’s second year of ex- 
perience with labor-management | 
committees. The booklet which | 
contains nearly thirty illustrations 
showing meetings and other activi- | 
ties of the labor-management com- 
mittees tells what has been done | 
by the committees, shows a chart | 
with the names of every committee | 
member, and describes suggestions | 
adopted, reports on salvage re- | 
safety work and _ other 
acivievements. 

Consolidated Edison System 
(New York) reports to its em- 
ployees in a twelve-page booklet | 
which lists names of former em- 
ployees who have been killed in the 


sults, 


Armed Services, gives a report on 
sales, tells how the company’s in- | 
come dollar is paid out, describes a 


merger in which the company par- | | 
ticipated, tells about veteran em-| | 


ployment, reports on taxes paid, | 
maintenance costs, and the com-| 
pany’s savings and loan plan. Such 
a booklet will go a long way to- 
ward obliterating many of the in- 
evitable rumors which fly around | 
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LoerT0" 


Bedlam is where you find it 


Perhaps, Mr. Office Manager, you 
think you've found it—but plenty! 
all over your war-disrupted office. 
Surely the present-day upsets of 
routine, the overcrowding, the lack 
of equipment—these troubles make 
life much harder. But wait! Maybe 
help is on its way—in the form of — 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, ©. D.” 
Yes, help will come, if you send for 
him. He’s the “Doctor of Offices” 
whose mission in life is to help un- 


tangle office confusions, to make 
things run more smoothly. Natural- 
ly, he can’t now provide some of 
the equipment he'd recommend, 
but he should have some bright and 
helpful suggestions for you. 


Call in the good Doctor. There's no 
charge for his services. Let him 
work on your problems. And ask 
for his illuminating book, “Office 
Planning.”’ Simply call your local 
Art Metal branch or dealer, or 
write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, New York. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiary company 


> 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


Art Metal 





Wanase vegies 


©) Jamestown, New York 


6 U.S.A. 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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Use at desk edge, 
window ledge, 
small table ... 


THE TWIN—2400 CARDS 


The newest most compact 
card file!... Handsome!... 
Handier! ... Saves Space! 


Rock-A-File’s unique feature of 
rolling open broadside makes 
the difference. A flick of the finger 
puts the entire contents in full 
view, perfectly aligned and in- 
stantly accessible. Space is saved 
wherever it’s used—on the edge 
of a desk, small table or window 
ledge—for in use or not in use 
Rock-A-Files are only 15 inches 
long, and the width increases but 
slightly when in use. 


Single Model 
1200 Cards 


Rock-A-File Single and Twin Card Files 
are available in Standard Green or Gen- 
uine Walnut in the 3 popular card sizes. 
Order from your stationer or office sup- 
ply dealer. Inquire about the sensational 
Rock-A-File Space-Saving Letter Files. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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every large organization, many of 
which are untrue. 

One of the cleverest books to 
come to our attention is Life at 
Frigidaire, issued by the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors. It is 
a 72-page booklet, 6144 by 814 
inches, laid out and designed in 
exact Life magazine style. A sub- 
title refers to the booklet as “Em- 
ployee Information Through the 
Camera’s Eye.” There are 195 pic- 
tures and drawings in the book, 
illustrating every phase of “life” 
at Frigidaire, including the induc- 
tion process, personal security, 
group insurance, leaves, recrea- 
tional activities, plant protection, 
rules, training, the suggestion 
plan, and a special section telling 
the employee what the company 
plans to make when war work is 
ended. This section 
Frigidaire products for homes, for 


illustrates 


business and for farms, including 
ranges, water heaters, cooling 
systems, locker plant refrigeration 
equipment, ete. 

One special section handles the 
always ticklish problem of “rules” 
with thirty-nine 
cartoons, each one illustrating a 
rule in force. The introduction to 
this section reads: “No one would 
care to work where there are no 


especially well 


rules. It wouldn’t be a safe place 
of employment, and the job 
wouldn’t last long anyhow, because 
no organization can continue to 
exist without some form of regula- 
tion.” 

Careful analysis of the best of 
several score of similar booklets 
shows that there is a distinct ten- 
dency to: 

1. Tell employees more facts 
about the company ; 

2. Explain in greater detail the 
reasons for every rule and policy; 

3. Build employee responsibility 
and to win greater teamwork ; 

4. Teach by example and case, 
not by preaching and scolding ; 

5. Depend less on oral, more on 
written instructions and informa- 
tion. Give each employee all the 
facts needed, not depend on his or 
her picking them up in “due time.” 





\ all hail 


EXPERT 
% AT RAISING 
NET PROFITS 


Wich a record of returning a year’s 
cost in one month of proper opera- 
tion, che Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem produces profits in any kind 
of business. 

You get che benefit of 18 years 
of experience in over 10,000 instal- 
lations when Morton puts your 
employee suggestion program on a 
professionally organized basis. The 
Morton System has kept companies 
just like your own supplied with 
useful, money-saving ideas during 
normal peace-time years as well as 
under war conditions. 

An important reason for the 
Morton System’s success anywhere, 
anytime, is the quality of its ma- 
terial and equipment. It would cost 
you a small fortune to produce, for 
your exclusive use, proved and 
tested material of equal effective 
ness. That’s why the Morton Sys- 
tem so often has been able to deliver 
surprising results where ‘‘home- 
made” plans had failed. 

You need no longer make costly 
experiments with your own ‘‘idea 
boxes.”’ Simply write for complete 
details on a Morton Suggestion 
System for your business. Please 
mention what you do and 
tell us about how many em- 
ployees you have. 


Department C - 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Despite the generally prevalent shortage of skilled office help there are companies 
which have waiting lists of applicants for office jobs. These are companies which 
enjoy a long-held reputation for fair treatment of white-collar workers, which have 
always gone out of their way to avoid office politics, to provide good working con- 
ditions and the proper tools and equipment to enable people to do their best work 





V. CLEARY, United States 
® Rubber Company, in a recent 
talk before the South Bend Chap- 
ter, NOMA, said, “A change is 
taking place. There is a growing 
consciousness which top executives 
are striving to inculcate again in 
their sub-executives all down the 
line that the cost-honeymoon is 
over, the spree is ended, and that 
once again, perhaps not in the too 
far distant future, industry is go- 
ing to be faced with the necessity 
of watching not the $100, $1,000, 
$10,000 bills, but pennies, nickels 
and dimes if the black figures on 
their profit statements are not to 
turn to an inglorious red.” 


* 


pad FIGURES are plentiful, 
says the same speaker, but 
there is little cost control. That is 
where we must attack the problem, 
and it is a problem which every 
office manager will have to face in 
the very near future. Do not mis- 
take a mere recording of costs as 
cost control, as some do. What the 
office manager wants to avoid is 
one of those letters from top man- 
agement which begins, “Effective 
this date all department heads will 
be expected to reduce labor costs 
20 per cent, and to inaugurate a 
stringent campaign of expense re- 
duction.” When such a letter comes 
down it means that heads must be 
chopped off, that important work 
is discontinued, and that many 
compromises must be tolerated. 
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FFICE MANAGERS may have 
to face situations like the fol- 
lowing: A certain business which 
has been running for four years at 
full capacity has suffered several 
cut-backs recently, until at present 
it is operating at about 40 per cent 
capacity. In such a_ situation 
everybody is asked to contribute 
something to cost reduction. The 
office manager must be ready with 
his plan to combine with others in 
just such a stringency. What 40 
per cent capacity operation will do 
to the overhead, as compared with 
full capacity, is staggering to 
imagine, but many of us will have 
this problem staring us in the face 
before long, and some office man- 
agers have already had to meet it 


headlong. 


* 
HICAGO’S OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association is taking 
trips to famous offices in the Chi- 
cago Area. Idea is to keep informed 
about the latest office practices, 
layouts, equipment and furniture. 
Recently 45 members visited the 
offices of United Autographic Reg- 
ister Company. The men were en- 
tertained in the company’s ex- 
quisite Little Theatre which is 
equipped with an impressive stage, 
sound picture and slide projectors 
and other devices necessary to in- 
sure a well-handled meeting. The 
members were especially impressed 
with United’s office 
equipped with convertible desks, 


which is 


smaller in size than usual stand- 
ards. This office was described in 
the May 1942 issue of AMERICAN 
BusINnEss. 


* 
YCLE BILLING about which 


we have written in these col- 
umns many times is still growing 
and being adopted by many re- 
tailers to avoid the usual month-end 
overtime and peak loads in the bill- 
ing department. Retailers and 
utility companies, such as the tele- 
phone and power companies, have 
probably led the way in this move- 
ment, but we predict that it will 
be used in an ever increasing way 
in other lines. 


* 
OUNTER SALES in a whole- 


sale house have always been a 
headache. Most of the orders are 
small, require special handling 
while the customer waits; many 
customers cannot quite seem to un- 
derstand why wholesale houses 
cannot sell from stock and deliver, 
just as a retail store does. They 
forget that stocks are larger, are 
often stored on different floors, 
that charge records must be made. 
One wholesaler reports that it is 
helpful to have an adding machine 
on the counter for these small sales. 
Clerk adds up the bill on a ma- 
chine, gives tape to the customer, 
as evidence of correct totals. The 
idea takes a lot of pressure off the 


overworked clerk, it is stated. 
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Are you 
knee-deep 
in 
trouble? 
instead of in June? 


Here’s your answer for peace of mind: Call Workman 


In trouble? up to your ears in regular 
routine? doing the best that can be 
done ... when your phone rings: 


. a sales analysis has to be made; 
they want figures .. . a modern inven- 
tory has to be prepared; they want 
figures ... wages have to be adjusted 
immediately; they want figures... 
partial reconversion is in the offing; 
they want figures ... a customer ques- 
tionnaire has been completed; they 
want tabulations... departments, 
salesmen, dealers are slowed up, wait- 


ing on instructions and data; they 
want typing... 


... WHEN YOU HAVEN’T HALF 
THE HELP YOU NEED... CAN’T 
DO HALF THE FIGURING, THE 
TABULATING, THE TYPING, 
THAT YOU’VE GOT TO DO... 


You CALL WORKMAN ... 

. and load your OVERLOADS on 
our broad shoulders ... go on home 
and sleep and rest ... and you'll get 
your figures, tabulations, FACTS, 
typing, ON TIME, with peace of 
mind, with money savings. 


WORKMAN SERVICE caccuvatine - TyPINnG - TABULATING 


at our new location—58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


“</Aggomunan 


RAN. 8250 


Send Today for Vous Copy of Dartnell’s New 





REPORT NO. 525 
EMPLOVEE RATING PROGRAMS 


~sseneeee 


Prepared by the Dartnell research 
staff this one-hundred-page type- 
written report covers experiences of 
many companies in rating em- 
ployees, discusses different rating 
methods and systems, includes sam- 
ples of rating forms and provides a 
complete, factual study of latest 
procedures and techniques in em- 
ployee rating. 


Employee rating methods used in plants of Servel, Littelfuse, Inc., LeTourneau 
Co., and twenty other companies—Employee appraisal form used by LaPlante 
Choate Co.—Methods of training supervisors to rate employees—Survey of 
factors upon which workers can be effectively rated—Rating programs and 
union contracts—Progress reports for use in personnel department—Study of 
reasons why certain rating programs have failed—Developing correct attitude 
in foremen rating—Summary of procedures necessary to set up your own rating 
program—Report of firsthand experiences in forty companies which have 


installed rating programs, etc. 


100 pages with index, exhibits, 
etc., in leatherette loose-leaf binder 


The Dartnell Corporation 
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4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 








| pugs - CORRESPONDEN'!'s 


can save a busy executive much, 
time if he will permit. One execu- 
tive claims that 70 per cent of |:is 
mail can be handled without dic: 
tion. All he does is write, “Ok.” 
“No,” “Yes,” “Tell him to see ine 
at 10 a.m. Tuesday,” and ot): 
similar notes on the letters he 
ceives. Any stenographer wor |i 
of a secretarial job can hanlh 
such correspondence without «jic- 
tation. Most executives spend an 
inordinately large amount of tiny 
on purely routine correspondeiie, 
tying up their secretaries, «nd 
using their own time to handle 1),,i] 
which one handl 
Nothing new about this idea, o1 
complicated. The wonder is that 
more executives do not use it mor 


person can 


widely. 
* 
NCOMING CHECKS are put 


through an office photographic 
machine to save writing remittanc 
advices where these are not sent 
by the customer. Plan is to post 
the checks immediately, send thin 
to the banks and retain the micro- 
film for future references. Plan ve- 
duces equipment needed for filing 
remittance advices where they «re 
kept. However, not all companies 
keep these remittance advices, w 
are told. But it is well to remem- 
ber that one pound of film carries 
as much information as one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of paper. Of 
course, most banks now photo- 
graph all checks paid for cus- 
tomers, which is but one of the 
many uses for office photography. 


* 


RTHUR A. BRAINERD of 

the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany is a light color enthusiast 
for offices. He says, “Refinish the 
ceiling with a white or cream paint 
of at least 85 per cent reflection, 
and have the walls, floor and 
office furniture refinished in «x- 
pertly selected hues of at least ‘0 
per cent reflection, and illumi: 
tion will be increased 100 per ce: 
This estimate is of course bas 
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on the assumption that you work 
in an “average” office with only 10 
to 12 foot-candles of light, dingy 
buif walls, ceilings dingy and also 
butf—or maybe “dark white” from 
snoke—and golden oak desks. 
Tis is indeed a gloomy picture of 
the “average” office, and we trust 
no readers of AMERICAN Business 


mast work in such places. 


* 
C INNIE NETZHAMMER, that 


amazingly industrious and 
gevial sales manager for North- 
western Furniture Company at 
M:!waukee has a story which we 
ought to remember when speaking 
of averages. According to Connie, 
a good Wisconsin farmer was en- 
joving his first Pullman trip, some 
time back. The porter was un- 
usually courteous and _ helpful, 
shining the farmer’s shoes, brush- 
ing his clothing and hat, and wip- 
ing the dust off his baggage. He 
asked the porter what the tips 
averaged for such services. The 
porter assured him that one dollar 
was average. The farmer thought 
this a bit high, nevertheless he 
upped with the dollar. “Sho do 
thank you, boss,” 
“vou are the first man ever to come 
up to the average.” We sometimes 
wonder if most averages are not in 


said the porter, 


the same category. 
* 
FICE LIGHTING, to return 


to the subject we were discuss- 
ing before we thought of Connie’s 
story on averages, will be vastly 
improved with light-colored desk 
tops. Tests have shown that eye 
fatigue is relieved when light-col- 
ored desk tops are used, and that 
errors in calculations are consid- 
erably decreased. Mr. Brainerd 
reminds us that nature provides 
800 foot-candles under the shade 
of a tree on a bright day. Most 
offices have less than 5 per cent of 
this light. Poorly lighted offices 
are the world’s greatest sales 
stimulant for the spectacle manu- 
facturers. 
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The EXCLUSIVE combination of speed-producing features 
found ONLY in the Remington Rand model 285 book- 
keeping machine creates faster posting and volume produc- 
tion of Accounts Receivable. Check your benefits in the 
exclusive combination partially listed here: 


j ). 
Oi 


BUY, KEEP 
WAR BONDS 
——+y— 


1—Standard keyboard, 10 numeral keys—Any typist operates it. 
2—Flexible registers—Meet needs of all accounting procedures. 
3—Visibility of all writing—Assures maximum speed, accuracy. 
4—Front and back feed carriage—Independent control of forms. 
5—Automatic line proof—Machine proves old balance pick-up. 
6—Balances computed, printed automatically—No “human error”. 
7—Completely electrified—High speed and less operator fatigue. 


Because of its efficient speed and versatility, the 285 handles accounts 
receivable and payable, general ledger bookkeeping, payrolls, and all other 
accounting procedures. 


Small concerns use a single 285 for several procedures. Large corpora- 
tions have them in groups of ten or fifty or more for one procedure only, 
such as volume production of accounts receivable. 


In every case, the rugged 285 cuts time and labor costs while speeding 
production. Let it cut your costs, speed your production. Your nearest 
Remington Rand representative will show you how . . . without obliga- 
tion. Phone him NOW, or write to us at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Deliveries according to W PB regulations. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 








Ym |\N| 





Wayne A. Johnston, president of Illinois Central System, said in a recent speech, ‘‘] 
see ahead of us a tremendous challenge in the field of human relations. It has been 
often said, and truly, in my opinion, that the greatest asset of any business is the 
people who work for it.’’ Mr. Johnston added that he wants to lead the way in a truly 
creative partnership of men and management. No company can fail if this is achieved 





Shell Honors Men Returning 
From Armed Services 


Not all of us realize it, but 
more than a million men have 
already been discharged from 
the Armed Services, and many 
of them are back at work. 

To honor such men, Shell Oil 
Company of New York has set 
up a change in its honor rolls. 
A large plaque reads, “102 
Have Given Their Lives, 6,736 
Are in the Armed Services, 587 
Have Returned to Their Jobs.” 

In the illustration above, E. 
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H. Walker, general manager of 
personnel and industrial rela- 
tions for Shell, examines M. L. 
Mott’s honorable discharge but- 
ton. The insignia has just been 
added to the company’s honor 
roll in recognition of those who 
have finished their service with 
the Armed Forces and have re- 
turned to jobs with the com- 
pany. To date (April 1945) 612 
or 83 per cent of all Shell em- 
ployees released have returned. 


IBM Men in Service Receive 


New Benefits 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has _ar- 
ranged several new benefits 
for employees in the Service, 
according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the company’s 
president, Thomas J. Watson. 
Those who have served outside 
of the United States, after an 
honorable discharge, will be 
given a leave of absence with 
full pay for two weeks—one 
week for those who served 
within the country. 

Any employee who has seen 


service and been disabled, con- 
sequently unable to return to 
work, will at once receive his 
full regular pay in accordance 
with the provisions of the com- 
pany’s health and 
plan. 

For wholly disabled veterans, 
the company plans to carry the 
premiums on their National 
Service Life Insurance in an 
amount equal to the company 
group insurance to which they 
were entitled before entering 
the Service. 


accident 


Career Tours Give Students View 


Of Industry in Action 


To prepare graduating high- 
school students for industry, 
the W. B. Conkey Company, 
Hammond, Indiana, took the 
lead in inaugurating Career 
Tours in cooperation with the 
city’s school system. 

Superintendent of Schools 
L. L. Caldwell was enthusiastic 
about the project. He consid- 
ered it an educational asset to 
learn about opportunities in the 
industrial field, especially for 
those students who would soon 
take their place in industry. 
Through Career Tours students 
could select their future em- 
ployment by an actual familiar- 
ity with industries. Most of the 
350 students who visited the 
modern printing and bookbind- 
ing plant said it was their first 
contact with any industry. 

To evaluate the Career Tours 
plan, students making the trip 
through the Conkey plant were 
asked to submit a theme of 


their 
ducement a dictionary set was 
left at each high school as a 
prize to the student writing the 
winning theme. If nothing else 
was gained, the themes «lone 
would be worth the effort of 
the project. High-schoo! 
dents are refreshingly 
and they pull no punche 

To carry through the Cu:ree 
Tours plans, the personne! 
rector was introduced a 
outline: 
tours 


impressions. As an in 


high school and 
purpose of the 
graduating students who 
invited to the special 
session. Printed leaflets z 
facts about W. B. | 
Company and showing 
trades in the plant wer« 
tributed. Tours were sche 
for groups of six. 

The climax was a stop « 
company’s cafeteria. Stucent 
were given a 
meal, depending on the tir 


snack 
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the day the tour was finished. 
[he free lunch as well as the 
introduction to industrial re- 
lations projects such as cafe- 
terias created good will for in- 
justry as a whole. 

Many of the students “al- 
wavs had an idea that the 





average factory was dirty, in- 
sufficiently lighted, and 
gloomy.” After the visit they 
said: “We now have a broader 
outlook on industry and are 
looking forward to the oppor- 
tunity to visit other plants in 
the region.”—Lillian Stemp. 
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Haste Mow. from Overseas 


LETTER OF THE ORY, 


Companies Begin Training for 
Better Courtesy in Business 


The public utilities depart- 
ment of the city and county of 
San Francisco brought to a 
climax the trend toward “train- 
ing fur courtesy” recently when 
it called officially on the chief 
of police to enforce courtesy 
streetcars. “Swearing, 
using profane and obscene lan- 
guage in the presence of women 
ind children, and = assaulting 
passengers will be causes for 
arrest of offending operators 
from now on,” the police chief 
innounced. 

This concession to the neces- 
sity for courtesy came about 
ifter an epidemic of discour- 
teous treatment caused public 
resentment against being cussed 
ind cuffed off moving cars to 
rise to an ominous tide. But it 
is strong evidence of the power 
of the trend toward public in- 
on greater courtesy 
that the car men’s union 
promptly took sides with the 
city administration. 

“We cannot countenance any 
ucts of our members that cause 
such complaints. Our union... 
will invoke disciplinary action 
wherever it may be indicated,” 
union leaders wrote city offi- 
cials. And in an executive no- 
tice to its members, the union 
statei: “The union is getting a 
bad name because of the acts 
of thoughtless members. We 
urge you to perform your du- 


on its 


sistence 
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ties in a courteous manner and 
to maintain the good reputa- 
tion the union has built up over 
the years.” 

Other enterprises, less will- 
ing to wait until public resent- 
ment forced disciplinary action 
to inspire courtesy, have incor- 
porated “courtesy classes” in 
their training program, and in- 
sist on the new employees be- 
ing oriented in their customer- 
relations policies, as well as in 
their other policies. 

J. William Olgardt, who han- 
dles some of the largest firms 
in the West as a training con- 
sultant, incorporates careful 
training in courtesy in all of 
the programs he develops for 
firms like Crown-Zellerbach, 
Coca-Cola, and the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. His 
success in inculeating courteous 
attitudes has led to the estab- 
lishment of courses in courtesy 
in San Francisco Bay Area’s 
largest department stores. 

“It is much easier to start 
the employees off acting cour- 
teously,” Olgardt says, “than 
it is to correct a_ situation 
which has gone bad. As a mat- 
ter of fact, training for cour- 
tesy is a very vital part of 
any training program, because 
the success of this element 
alone can make or break the 
value of a new employee to his 
employer.”—John J. O’Rourke. 


Letters from Servicemen 


Boost Worker Morale 


The Kirsten Pipe Company, 
Seattle, receives hundreds of 
letters from servicemen §sta- 
tioned all over the world who 
want Kirsten pipes. 

From the daily grist of mail 
from servicemen, one or two 
are selected for bulletin board 
posting out in the shop, and 
the serviceman adjudged to be 
each week’s “best letter” is 
sent a complimentary duralum- 
in-shining Kirsten pipe in its 
individual package. 
The board is shown at left. 

At the start of the 1945 Red 


overseas 


Cross War Fund campaign, an 
lieutenant sent an 
American Express Traveler's 
cheque. But—he added, “If by 
any chance you are unable to 


overseas 


send me a pipe at this time, 
please give the money to the 

American Red Cross—they are 
really doing a job over here.” 

The Red Cross did get that 
check. But the lieutenant got 
his pipe as a prize. 

Reading of the letters gives 
a real lift to the men and 
women of the Kirsten Pipe 
Company 


Cigarette Buying Delays Cut 


At Standard Register 


Cigarettes for everyone! 
That’s the way this scarce item 
is presently being distributed 
to the employees at the plant 
and office of the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton. 
Simultaneously, the objective 
of the plan is being met by 
eliminating “stand-ins” (peo- 
ple who would formerly stand 
in line to buy cigarettes for 
their friends) and repetitious 
sales. Also, it is keeping people 
at their desks, thus eliminating 
the temptation and practice of 
leaving their work to purchase 
cigarettes at the company’s 
store when the week’s allot- 
ment arrives. The plan is two- 
fold: First, the practice of sell- 
ing cigarettes when the Relief 





Association operated store is 
open at lunch time is being dis- 
continued. Instead it is being 
opened for cigarette sales only 
on specified dates and at times 
when each shift is quitting. 
Secondly, “permit to purchase” 
is imprinted on each person’s 
paycheck envelope, and when 
this envelope is turned into the 
store the person is entitled to 
one package of cigarettes for 
each envelope. 

To prevent partiality and to 
obtain an even distribution of 
popular brand cigarettes, the 
store places the cigarettes in a 
container and they are sold at 
random.—Barrett B. Klopfer, 
office manager, The Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, 


Vertical ladders, as seen on the left, were replaced by an im- 
proved type of ladder with handrails, illustrated on the right, to 
eliminate a safety hazard in the machine shop of the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, forging plant of Heppenstall Company, when women 
replaced male overhead crane operators who entered the Service 
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Somebody said that every business ought to have a “‘Find a Better Way’”’ depart. 
ment, charged with the duty of examining all procedures and methods in the hope 
of finding a better way to do every job. In this department are results of our readers’ 
findings—ideas which show that there is nearly always a better way to do every job 





2. Timesaver for 
Purchase Orders 


PURCHASE orders issued by 

for the Ex-Cell-O Corporation, De 
require 10 to 17 copies. A few years 
nearly all of the company’s orders 
placed on the telephone, and no 
i pal a . firming orders were mailed. This wa 


’ Maer ind 


necessary because of the small volun 
orders placed. Since the fall ot 
when the company’s business skyro 
it was necessary to adhere to ley 
quirements and change procedures 
siderably. Confirmations of — pur 
orders had to be mailed out. Man: 
ders are placed from the shop on 
understanding which has been previ 
made with the supplier. This per 
orders to be written by the buyer 
telephones them to the supplier. By 

a Ditto pencil or ribbon at the buy 
desk a master is created, which is 
placed on the Ditto electric x 
duplicator to reproduce the require: 
to 17 copies. Thus, instead of writing 
an order in the shop and then havir 
rewritten, with the possibilities of 
Another of the series in new designs for retail stores of the future, planned by wis — — a 
Armstrong Cork Company. This is a model meat market. Now, all the good i< tot deee tn 8 mnie ph by 
butcher needs is meat! National Association of Meat Dealers collaborated in the plan, Ex-Cell-O reports. 

planning and study of meat dealers’ need before this model store was completed 


the club was held in a specially pre- 3. Booklet Tells How 
1. Art Club Hookup ne as “on the stores To Avoid Check Loss 


pared, friendly gallery on the store’s 
Pays Store fourth floor. Included were 168 oils, 


seiiiiei siaiein Mabadiaiss dail aici Wie WITH the large number of govern 
TYPICAL of the Paine Furniture Com- — a — — — plone checks being mailed by allotment 
Boston Business Men’s Art Club, which ; 


pany’s (Boston) active interest in local angi j thiv j , f reaus to beneficiaries of service 
: ‘ meets twice monthly in a classroom o aa : 
worth-while community endeavors was the Bost M . f Fi B Arts, | check thieving has become widespr 
‘ . : ‘ 1e Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has ; 5 : 
its promotion for the second year in lv t : t i “ t To assist business men who are 
‘ ‘ pine : only two aims—encouragement in ar 2 : , 
succession of the Boston Business Men’s : 6 to cash checks in stopping this grov 
Art Club Annual Exhibition. Since this and education in art. Any man who crime, Aetna Life Affiliated Comp 
d ’ * 7 paints for fun outside of business hours . ed aga “— ‘” 
in cooperation with the United States 


is eligible for membership. Listed in the , rit 
‘ I [reasury Department and the Unite 
group are executives, accountants, en- ~ My - ‘ 4 
‘ . States Secret Service, has issued a 
gineers, corporation heads, clerks, clergy- ‘ . 
: ca let warning against carelessness in 
men, salesmen, doctors, and shipbuilders, : 
: : : ing checks. It warns against the dan 
“ar : All of them find a common _ interest : : . 
or more publicity stories were prepared ft ; > wit ie tel ‘ of leaving checks in rural mail 
: . ta “afte murs” Ww é yrushes ¢ . , . 
by Paine for suburban communities, Mey “%f eneggell ~~ ee a for any length of time after deli 
each story dealing particularly with the rand. Indicative of what the professional urges people to provide locked boxes 
art accomplishments of the club mem- touch, as wielded by the resourceful mail deliveries to apartment hous‘ 
. . sos . Inj > Cl , ary > we . 
bers in that locality. More publicity in Paine publicity department, can-do to especially warns merchants and 
the way of posters and announcements stir interest is the fact that membership business men against cashing g0\ 
appeared in art stores in Boston. in the club doubled after last year’s ment checks unless they are endors 
This Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of show.—A lbert C. Smith. the presence of the person cashing 


alert furniture company has been host 
to the show, attendance has soared to 
well beyond the three thousand mark. 
This year the store mailed out over 
5,000 invitations to the event. Some forty 
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check. Extreme care must be taken in 
entification, it is reported, because of 
number of stolen checks being 
ited. Merchants are urged not to cash 
ecks for strangers under any circum- 


nces. 


4. Tells What a Good 
Supervisor Must Do 


1}. GOLDIE, general office manager, 
eneral Tire and Rubber Company, 
ron, Ohio, has issued a Ditto booklet 
led “Qualifications of a Good Super- 
or.” The report says that a good 
pervisor should know how to handle 
ievances, know his responsibility for 
motions, how to make decisions, and 
st delegate responsibilities. It also 
ints out that the good supervisor must 
play leadership, and explains the dif- 
erence between leadership and bossing. 
ier duties of the supervisor are out- 
d, such as maintenance of quality 
| quantity, care of equipment, devel- 
ng proper records, interpreting com- 
viny policies and conservation of sup- 
es. Typical of the way in which the 
rgestions are written is this paragraph 
rom the suggestions on leadership: 
‘There is a huge difference between 
ding and bossing. A leader seeks the 
mployee’s help and advice on matters 
pertaining to the employee’s job. He con- 
Its with employees on policies of top 
nagement. He secures greater co- 
peration by telling them of proposed 
hinges in advance, and giving serious 
consideration to their ideas and opinions. 
he leader will always tell an employee 
iv he is doing a certain job and will 
iways show just where that duty fits 
into the regular routine of the organiza- 
tion. Management is leadership. Man- 
vement sets the objective. Management 
determines the procedure. Management 
develops the personnel. Management co- 
ordinates the single parts of each job 
into one unit to operate effectively and 
economically.” 


5. Survey Shows Use and 
Abuse of Telephone 


rHE use and abuse of the telephone 
was the subject of a recent survey by 
the Office Management Association of 
Chicago, covering 45 companies in the 
Chicago metropolitan area, 18 of which 
tuaintain an interdepartmental communi- 
cation system. In 24 offices the switch- 
hoard operator also acts as receptionist 
ind in 20 she performs some clerical 
work. The switchboard operator obtains 
outside numbers for persons making 
calls in 20 offices, including 2 offices in 
which this practice occurs for execu- 
tives only and 1 for long distance calls 
only. Employees make outside personal 
calls during business hours in 73 per 
cent of the companies, with one-third 
providing pay telephones for employees’ 
use. About 62 per cent of the companies 
control the use of telephones for long 


NEW CONTROL CENTER 
FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


... where things BEGIN TO HAPPEN 


It’s the microphone heart of Dic- 
taphone Electronic Dictation... 
where ideas move into action. 

It provides the busy executive 
with a new method of control over 
his responsibilities, a method so 
complete and so precise it doubles 
his ability to get things done. 

It frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary, frees her for 
other important secretarial duties. 
Into it, he dictates notes, memos, 
instructions ... one at a time, as 
they come up and while they are 


fresh in mind. Under proper con- 
ditions, it even records across-the- 
desk conversations. With decisions 
and transactions on record, and in 
type, mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings are eliminated. 

The Dictaphone representative 
will gladly tell you more about Dic- 
taphone Electronic Dictation, or 
we will send free descriptive liter- 
ature. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 


me we 


Fo crarnons Lions (lon 


distance calls; one-third requiring writ- 
ten approvals. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Not since we began publishing this department have we received so many inquiries 
about new office machines, equipment and devices. It shows that office executives 
are alert to keep abreast of all improvements and to see to it that their workers are 
not handicapped by inefficient or obsolete machinery. *“The best is none too good”’ 





Handy Card File 
Saves on Space 


ANYBODY requiring a card file or 
handy card index for personnel, parts 
or stock inventory, customer, prospect 
or client lists will find worth-while ad- 
vantages in the improved, new Rock-a- 
File Card File, made by the Rockwell- 
Barnes Company. It rolls open broad- 
side at the flick of a finger, placing 
the entire contents of the file in full 
view and making them easily accessible. 
The file may be placed on the edge of a 
desk, small stand, table, or a window 
ledge and occupies a space only a frac- 
tion greater than the width of a card, 
even when in use. It is 15 inches long 
and is available in walnut or standard 
green in three sizes: 3 by 5, 4 by 6, 
5 by 8, in both single card (1,200 cards) 
and double card (2,400 cards) capacity. 


Fiber Trucks Assist in 
Material Handling 


A CONVENIENT feature of the 


Monarch Box Truck, made by Standard 
Holloware Corporation, is its side open- 
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ing—part way to forma drop side truck, 
or all the way for an open side truck. 
It is especially useful for material 
handling in stock rooms, factories and 
other departments where handling stock 
is a problem. The trucks are made from 
casehardened fiber and_ well-seasoned 
lumber, with reinforcements made from 
solid oak ribs and joined by custom- 
made hardware. They are mounted on 
5-inch freewheeling casters, with rubber 
tires, and come in six sizes from 36 by 
18 by 24 inches to 48 by 30 by 30 inches, 
as well as special sizes made to order. 


Desk Trays Made of 
Plastic Fiberboard 


THE DURABLE plastic fiberboard of 
which the Service Desk Trays are made 
has a grained effect to make them blend 
with other office furniture, and is said 
actually to improve with use and age. 
Plastic corner posts hold the trays 
firmly together and add to their appear- 
ance as well as to their strength. A 
metal support makes it possible to in- 
termember the trays one on top of an- 
other. They are made by Service Prod- 
ucts Company in both letter size and 
legal size. 


New Model Printing Unit 
To Make BW Prints 


DESIGNED to provide simple, efficient 
and economical printing and develop- 
ing facilities for those requiring black 
and-white prints in medium quantities, 
Charles Bruning Company just 

nounced the Model 41, a new BW prin 
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ing and developing machine. It combines 
individual printing and developing units 
in a modern cabinet, with a sturdy, all- 
steel frame. The printer has a printing 
speed range up to 6 feet per minute, 
with a printing width of 46 inches, on 
either roll stock or cut sheets. The 
vrinting unit is simple in its mechanical 
tructure. Printing speed is controlled 
1 a single knob; suction through the 
ands simplifies feeding of tracings and 
per, and prints are removed without 
raping. A front pedal at floor level 
releases band tension so misfeeding of 
i] stock can be readily corrected. In 
developing unit speed in excess of 
niaximum printer speed assures an un- 
it ierrupted flow of prints which are de 
livered at front of machine, within easy 
revch of operator. Mounted on casters, 
the unit may be moved to and operated 
in any desired place, and no plumbing 
connections or outside outlets are re- 
quired. 

















Folding Screen Ideal 
For Convention Use 


\ NEWLY developed, portable screen 
unit has just been brought on the market 
by the Radiant Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. This Fold-Pak unit consists of a 
light, sturdy, rustproof, fully collapsible 
steel frame, with springs to hold the 
screen smooth and flat, supported on 
legs that raise the screen as high as 5 
feet above floor level. Or it can be sus- 
pended from above. The screen fabric 
can be folded and is bright and wash- 
ible. It is ideal for use on large or small 
stages, at conventions, conferences, and 
wherever a large screen is needed for 
projection purposes. The screen _ is 
sturdy enough to withstand frequent 
setups and rough handling, and can be 
assembled or dismantled in a few minutes 
Without special tools. Above is shown the 
screen set up for use, and the dismantled 
Fold-Pak unit fitted into a compact, 
portable, lightweight carrying case that 
can be easily transported by car. 
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Six months ago... 
—it couldn’t have happened! 


“~ 


Bill in Sally’s eyes is a ringer for 
Clark Gable. Her soldier hero with the 
Purple Heart had a thirty-day furlough, 
met Sally on his first Monday night home. 
By the end of the week, Bill and Sally were 
swinging on their own private star... 
together every night. 


Six months ago—it couldn’t have 
happened to Sally . .. because the cost 
department where she works kept her 
busy overtime the first three nights of 
every week. With help short, reports 
long, her company simply couldn’t get 
current cost figures out in the normal 
working day. 

But one of the executives called in 


lf SKS 
ss 
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a McBee man to survey the situation. 
Then came Keysort for time keeping 
and cost distribution. Now payroll 
figures are ready on time, management 
gets reports when they can be used, 
overtime except in emergency is out... 
and Sally gets a supper and a smack 


instead of a snack. 


McBer’s business is making facts 
available faster. Our procedures and 
products are custom-designed to fit 
your individual problems .. . can be 
quickly understood and easily used by 
ordinary office personnel . . . save time, 
work and worry. If your daily reports 
lag—call a McBee man today! 


wa THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








FREE! 


The famous 64-page, fact-packed book 
that has stimulated thousands of men! 


“Forging Ahead in Business” is a 
practical, thoughtfully-written 
book with “punch” and common 
sense on every page. It carries a 
message of vital importance to 
every man who wants to make 
more money, get a better job and 
improve his station in life. 


Partial Contents: 
@ Law of Success 
® Forging a Career 
® Organized Knowledge 
® Highway of Achievement 
® Making Decisions 
®@ Failure and Success 


Noted Contributors 

Among the prominent men who 
have contributed to the Institute’s 
training plan, which is described 
in ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” 
are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines 
Corp.; Clifton Slusser, Vice Presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Simply return the coupon below, 
and your FREE copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” will be mailed 
to you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 275, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 


54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont, | 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the | 


64-page book--“FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS.” 


PE peceunenceen eonebegrneenmesee een 


Home Address 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 


in business manage- 


it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





551. IDEAS THAT GOT RESULTS. 
In the 36 pages of an 11-by-14-inch 
booklet, the Thomas Chirurg Company 
discusses thirteen common marketing 
problems. Two pages are devoted to 
each problem and it tells how each has 
been solved for a well-known firm in 
“problem, discussion, solution” — style. 
How to create a selling identity for a 
huge manufacturer, how to keep on 
selling a peacetime market for which 
practically no products are available, 
how to increase dealers’ good-will de- 
spite inability to deliver goods, how to 
coordinate a group of related products 
into a “line,” and how to put across to 
top management a proposition involving 
complex engineering are only five of the 
marketing problems discussed. 


THE ARTKRAFT 
SIGN COMPANY. Although this is 
necessarily a prewar catalog, it does 
give a fairly accurate picture of the 
variety of signs which Artkraft makes 
for many well-known firms. In addition 
to photographs of store fronts display- 
ing all sorts of signs, it has a section 
devoted to general specifications for 
neon signs with porcelain enamele: 
faces, Porcel-M-Bos’d letters and Galvy- 
Weld frames; an analysis of dealer sign 
effectiveness; laboratory releases about 
new developments; and a number of let- 


SIGNS BY 


552. 


ters from users. 


* 


WASHFOUNTAINS, 
MULTI- 
catalog 


pages 


553. BRADLEY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
STALL SHOWERS. This is 
number 4308 which presents 16 
of a new line of washfountains, multi- 
stall showers and drinking fountains. 
While the redesigned fixtures retain all 
the basic advantages, at the same time 
they contribute to conservation of vital 
materials. The different types of equip- 
ment are pictured in use, and informa- 
tion concerning their characteristics, de- 
sign, sizes, and kinds of materials are 
given. Bradley Washfountain Company 
will send copies of the catalog as well 
as a Washroom Survey Sheet. 


* * . 
554. CONTRACT SERVICE BY 


GRAMMES. L. F. Grammes & Sons, 
Inc., offers this 16-page booklet showing 


the company’s scope and _ facilities 


manufacturers with problems of desi 
research, market and product analysis, 


and insufficient knowledge of marke 
and distribution methods. More th 
forty pictures of its manufacture a 
precision assembly, arc-welding 

spot-welding assemblies, and etc! 
techniques show how it is geared 

mass production. Several other pages 
pictures show Grammes peacetime pr 
ucts and the trend in postwar produ 


. * * 


555. SALES WINNING PACKAGI 
The wrapping machine used for pa 
aging gum, tea, zippers, etc. in wa 
paper, glassine, cellophane or foil | 
be entirely different from the one u 
to wrap candy pops, make hoods 
milk bottles or bundle boxes of mat« 
and drug products. The Package \ 
chinery Company photographically 

plays the machines that produce vari 
packages such as these and many oth 
and shows pictures of the packa 
themselves in a new 32-page booklet 


+ * 2 


556. PORUS-KROME, GOOD  F* 
THE LIFE OF YOUR ENGINES 

an interesting 8-page folder, printe: 

two colors, the Van Der Horst Corp: 
tion of America explains just w 
Porus-Krome is, how it is applied 

why. Those having trouble with w 
and corrosion in engines will be in 
ested in this folder as well as in a by 
let from the same company entitl 


“Something Fundamentally New,” which 


gives the history and background of 
discovery of Porus-Krome. 


a + 7 


557. NEW YORK MEANS BUs 
NESS. This book for business 1 

published by the Department of C 

merce of New York, presents the nec« 
sary facts about industry in New ¥ 

in a comprehensive, but brief mar 

in 48 pages of photographs, n 

sketches and factual data. Mark 

agriculture, labor and manpower, tr 

portation, finance and management 

some of the subjects covered. Also 

cluded are a railroad map of New Y 

and a map showing cities and vill 

of 1,000 population and over. 


* * * 


558. ROBERTSON Q-FLOORS. Thi 
more or less a catalog giving speci 
tions for installing cellular steel str 
tural sub floors in various types of hi 
ings, and shows the different types 
designs in which the floors are mi 
typical installations, data on how wi 
up to 100 per cent is available, 
other pertinent information. The Rob« 
son Q-Floor is defined in the catalog 
“A combination of Keystone steel bea: 
concrete fill to provide a level bed 
the floor wearing surface, and a 
pended fireproof ceiling.” It serves 
structural sub floor and the series 
hollow steel beams are used as racew 
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treakable spring jaws 
hem firmly to cards but 
removal or rearrangement. 
© openings covered by trans- 
pa »yroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Solid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
pai responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
ingle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 381, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 





THE BEST FGR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—% doz. $3.00—4 doz. 
Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
er 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
t, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 

cuaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
wanted and make of machine. 


THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 





Printed Forms 





Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMAN’s AppLicaTion BLanx — Used 


by more than 8,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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for electrical wiring. The H. H. Robert 
son Company will be glad to send further 
information. 


559. THE SHIPPER LOOKS AT AIR 
CARGO. 5510. EFFECTING LABOR 
ECONOMY IN THE ROCK PROD 
UCTS INDUSTRY. 5511. HAYING 
MACHINERY IS GOING PLACES. 
The George S. May Business Founda- 
tion announces three new business re 
ports which are available to business 
executives. The first one is the report 
of a survey which shows that the po- 
tential volume of air cargo has scarcely 
been touched. This is probably due to 
the fact that many shippers who could 
use it to advantage, and who are con 
sidered “naturals’ 


for air transportation 
by aviation authorities, do not use it 
because of lack of familiarity with air 
cargo. The second report cites examples 
wherein up to $150,000 has been added 
to yearly profits in rock products opera 
tions through applying job evaluation, 
wage incentives, and timesaving meth- 
ods. The third folder shows that after 
fifty years of little change in haying 
methods or equipment, exceptional post- 
war opportunities in supplying ma 
chinery for one of the nation’s leading 
crops are forecast by the May Company. 


5512. B. F. GOODRICH NATURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER AD- 
HESIVES. A new booklet on natural 
and synthetic rubber adhesives has just 
been published by B. F. Goodrich. It 
includes directions for the application 
and proper use of rubber cements, a dis- 
cussion on how to choose the right kind 
of cement for various applications, and 
has a table giving data on weights, colors 
and base materials used. 


a . . 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to _ the 
Editor, AMenican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


551. Thomas Chirurg Company, Park 
Square Bldg., Boston 10. 
Artkraft Sign Company, Bishop & 
Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio. 
Bradley Washfountain Company, 
N. 22nd & W. Michigan Sts., 
Milwaukee 1. 
54. L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 
5. Package Machinery 
Springfield 7, Mass. 
56. Van Der Horst Corporation of 
America, Olean, N. Y. 
57. Department of Commerce of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 
. H. H. Robertson Company, Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
. 5510, 5511. George S. May Busi- 
ness Foundation, 840 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 
F. Goodrich Company, Public 
Relations Dept., Akron, Ohio. 


Company, 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Exeeutives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. &th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago 5. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada, 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Vanagement-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


1611 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
KEEP THEM 











For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You Less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


Is your check 
good for 30c 


NO doubt your Payroll 


checks are good for 
their face value, but the clerical 
cost of making up the Payroll 
may be as high as 30c a check. 
Paying in cash, only substitutes 
a Payroll slip and in either case 
the accompanying records 
must be made. 


TARCO Payroll System (for 
checks or cash) makes 1 writ- 
ing do the work of 3, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary transcriptions. 
Cut your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 
of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 





MEW BOOMS fut 


MANPOWER IN MARKETING. By 
Eugene J. Benge. One of the great diffi- 
culties in improving the quality of man- 
power in selling is that many sales man- 
agers consider there is no middle ground 
in hiring salesmen. Either you stick to 
the old “by guess and by gosh” plan, 
or go all out for a scientific selection 
plan, administered by a trained psychol- 
ogist. Men who take this attitude have a 
well-nigh perfect alibi. No trained psy- 
chologist is available for the large num- 
ber of companies which do not have to 
maintain a large sales force, but hire 
relatively few men each year. The re- 
sult is that too often the sales manager 
of the small and medium-size company 
depends almost wholly on picking up an 
occasional man from a competitor or 
some other employer in a related line. 
A check was made recently in a western 
city among three Every 
salesman employed by all three whole- 
salers had had at least one term with a 
competitor. Several salesmen had worked 
for all three companies. The result was 
that the wholesalers were doing little to 
raise the level of salesmanship, but were 
just trading men among themselves. To 
the sales manager who wants to dig into 
this matter of selection, this book is an 
excellent contribution. Benge has had 
wide experience in employee training, 
employee relations, job analysis, sales 
training and selection of salesmen. He 
is president of Benge Associates, a 
group of management engineering men 
who are specializing in the human prob- 
lems of business. Begins with the idea 


wholesalers. 


that the first step in selecting salesi:ien 
is a job analysis. In other words, what 
kind of salesman is needed for the job 
in question? He blasts away at the old 
idea that there is such a thing as q 
“typical salesman,” exploding the myth 
of the “I-can-sell-anything” 
who goes from one job to another, never 
truly achieving success at any of them 
He reminds us that the job itself ; 

be the predeterminant of the qualitica- 
tions to be sought in a prospective s 


sales in 


man. He suggests, as an early ste 
a selection program for salesmen, 
study of previous records, provide: 
records are available on as many 
salesmen. Then he shows how to ma 
study of these past records to t 
light on the importance of several 
tors, such as age, education, m: 
status, etc. Benge points out that 1 
sales managers set up standards for 
employment of salesmen, which in t 
selves may be useful, but which 
based on a mere handful of former 
ployees, which renders their 
doubtful, to say the least. On page 
page this book is literally packed 
liftable ideas which should help the 
assed sales manager refine and im; 
his methods of selecting salesmen. B 
is no man to claim that he has ar 
fallible system, but we claim for 
that the sales manager who follow 
least some of the suggestions in 
book is likely to save his compa 
money, because he will set up some 
of system which will improve selec 
Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 
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